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any things make an Oberlin education special — the world-class faculty willing to challenge expectations 
and explore new ideas; the opportunities for original student research on campus and around the world; 


once-in-a-lifetime performance opportunities and the chance to find lasting friendships. 
You are one of the things that makes Oberlin special. 


Your support is so important to Oberlin students and their success that we’re changing our name to The Oberlin 


Alumni Fund. You make the Oberlin experience great, and you help keep an Oberlin education affordable and 


accessible by ensuring that Oberlin can meet 100 percent of financial aid need for every student on campus. How 


often do you get to make a statement like that? 


Make a statement with your gift to The Oberlin Alumni Fund this vear. 
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12 Taking Office 

Marvin Krislov has always understood the power of education. A national leader on issues 
of diversity and access to higher education and a proven advocate of the liberal arts, 
Oberlin’s 14th president is well equipped to lead the College into a new era of excellence. 
by Mike McIntyre 


18 Commencement / Reunion 2007 


A : 22 Pool with a View 
Architect Jonathan Kirschenfeld ’76 helped convert an old cargo barge into a floating 
° id Swimming pool in which thousands of urban kids are now swimming and playing beneath 
° the New York City skyline. / by Tom Nugent 


: 26 TIMARA: Technology in Music and the Related Arts 


The vibrant and active world of TIMARA was thrillingly showcased in May by several 
generations of musicians who came together for a reunion festival. / by Ben Zilber ’07 


32 28 Where Are They Now? 


Alumni Notes It has been 40 years since the historic, yet controversial, demonstration that pitted students 
against a U.S. military recruiter on campus. The former protesters, several of whom engage 
in mediation and social justice work today, say their lives were forever impacted by the 
events of October 1967. / by Yvonne Gay Fowler 


On the Cover: Oberlin’s 14th president, Marvin Krislov. Photo by Roger Mastroianni. 
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INSIDE OBERLIN 


New Beginnings 


IT IS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, and a day of new begin- 
nings for the 796 students that make up the Class 
of 2011. Chosen from more than 7,150 appli- 
cants—an all-time high at Oberlin—our newest 
students have traveled from 42 states and 26 
countries. Forty-one incoming students are high 
school valedictorians; 34 are legacies; and 37 are 
double-degree students enrolled in both the 
College and the Conservatory. Reflected well this 
year is Oberlin’s ongoing work in attracting a more diverse applicant pool; 
the class includes 162 students of color and 93 international students. 

Oberlin’s newest students are also demonstrated leaders. Thirty-four of 
them served as class officers or as student senate leaders; 117 captained 
athletic teams; and 95 were editors of a literary magazine, newspaper, or 
yearbook. Many of our new Conservatory students were members of presti- 
gious youth orchestras and have toured with professional symphonies. 

As I begin my own journey at Oberlin, I find myself continually delight- 
ed by everything this institution has to offer. Leading a college with such a 
distinguished legacy of scholarship, social change, and the arts is a rare priv- 
ilege, requiring both vision and broad-mindedness. As you may know, my 
background lies in university administration, teaching, and law, and I am an 
enthusiastic patron and supporter of the arts. I share the core values that 
define Oberlin College, and I understand the importance of transformative 
change. And while I feel well prepared to take on the Oberlin presidency, I 
recognize the great value in seeking out the perspectives of others—Oberlin 
alumni most especially. You are the backbone of this institution, the proof of 
its ability to change lives and communities, and the keepers of its legacies. 
| look forward to meeting you in the coming months and hope that you will 
drop by my office and introduce yourself when you visit Oberlin. 

I'd like to take a moment to thank the many members of the College 
community who served on the Presidential Search Committee and sup- 
ported its efforts, particularly Board of Trustees Chair Robert S. Lemle 75. 
who led the effort, and outgoing Alumni Association President Wendell P. 
Russell Jr. 71. | also would like to acknowledge the dedicated leadership 
provided by Nancy S. Dye over the past 13 years. 

| look forward to building relationships with you and the entire Oberlin 


family as we work together to enhance our position as one of the nation’s top 
academic institutions. 


MARVIN KrISLOV 
President, Oberlin College 
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Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes mail from readers. Please address your comments to Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 145 W. Lorain St, Oberlin, OH 44074-1089. e-mail: alum.mag@oberlin.edu; 
P: 440.775.8182, F: 440.775.6575. The editor reserves the right to edit for clarity and space. Additional letters may appear on OAM’s web site at www.oberlin.edu/oam. 


e MEMOIRS OF A BOY SOLIDER 

We were excited to read “Redemption in 
Words” (Spring '07) and to have read A Long 
Way Gone by Ishmael Beah '04. We were 
UN volunteers in Bo, Sierra Leone, from 
1992 to 1994. While Ishmael was running 
from rebels, getting lost in the bush, and 
finally becoming a child soldier, John was 
teaching public health at the paramedical 
school in Bo and I was assisting with the 
publication of a skills manual. During 
Christmas 1992 we went with a group of 
volunteers to a park along the Sewa River. 
There was thick bush on the opposite side. 
By March 1993 that bush had been cleared, 
and a refugee camp of more than 50,000 
people was up and running; some were 
undoubtedly from Ishmael’s village. Later 
that year I attended a meeting of CAW 
(Children Associated with War) in Bo and 
helped set up a statistical system to track the 
child warriors as they were released or 
escaped from fighting. The committee con- 
sisted of representatives of NGOs, teachers, 
and social workers concerned about rehabil- 
itating the children. Ishmael attended sec- 
ondary school in Bo before his village was 
attacked in 1993. He eventually was rescued 
from the military by UNICEF and rehabili- 
tated in a CAW camp in 1996. It is truly a 
miracle that he survived, was rehabilitated, 
and was encouraged and able to become 
the voice of the child soldiers of Sierra 
Leone. Congratulations to him and to those 
professors and students at Oberlin who 


made this important book possible. 


Leah '53 and John ’51 Atwater | 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


e STUDYING SOL LEWITT 

When visiting our son, Everett Schlawin ‘09, 
last spring, my wife and | took advantage of 
the wonderful Sol LeWitt exhibit at the 
Oberlin art museum. For years, | have used 
LeWitt’s cube stack sculptures as an extra 
topic in the seventh grade accelerated algebra 
course | teach at Princeton Charter School. | 
assign students the task of discovering and 
drawing or modeling all possible three-cube 
stacks according to LeWitt’s rules. He second- 


suessed himself on this many times, explain- 


Pe 
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_ Thanks to Carl McDaniel ’64 for 


GG it was truly a miracle that Ishmael survived, was rehabilitated, 


and was encouraged and able to become the voice of the child soldiers of Sierra Leone. 9 1] 


ing in his original drawings and notes accom- 
panying the version installed at the Dia 
Beacon museum that there were 63 combi- 
nations and then amending that to 67. Some 
of the drawn models are actually duplicates. 
The “correct” answer is 57 arrangements, 
which seems to be the number finally 
built and displayed at 
Dia Beacon. Were 
he alive, I think 
he would enjoy the 
intense mathematical 
and artistic interest 
his work stirs up in 
my middle-schoolers. 
Mark Schlawin '69 
Princeton Junction, N.J. 


writing about his energy expe- 
riences upon installing a PV 
array on his home (Spring '07). | appreciated 
that he went beyond the limited “dollars out 
of my pocket/payback period” perspective, 
and brought in other, possibly more signifi- 
cant, energy saving options. | also liked his 
view that making our choices visible in one 
area affects other areas as well. He was real- 
istic about his own total energy usages and in 
finding ways to do better. 

Harvey Baker '66 

Waynesboro, Tenn. 


e REALISTIC RANKINGS 


| While | agree with Ted Gest about not taking 


the U.S. News college rankings too seriously, 
and while I’m just as proud an alumnus as 
anyone (just look at that continuing stream 
of future PhDs), | do see a decline from the 
good old days (mine being the ‘60s), using 
Ted’s own statistics. In particular, | think 
that Oberlin’s number 22 overall rank tracks 
very nicely with its number 20 selectivity 
rank (based on high school rank and SAT/ 


ACT scores, not on percentage ol applicants 


accepted). If Oberlin could get more of those 
great Princeton, etc., rejects who didn't fit the 
mold, then Oberlin’s rank would increase, and 
Oberlin would improve. And while many of 
Oberlin’s peers of the ‘60s remain similarly 
ranked today, Oberlin has fallen. Take 

a look at number 6, Carleton, which 
is certainly not a household-name 
school. For me, Ted's statement that 
average faculty compensation for 
some of our peers is 20 percent 
($16,000) above Oberlin’s also 
helps explain Oberlin’s declin- 
ing rank. Maybe the new 
“fearless” campaign should 
find a way to raise faculty 
salaries; promote uncompro- 
mising academics; and fos- 
ter a fearless student body. 
Rick Rothstein "68 

McLean, Va. 


Editor’s Note: In the 2008 college rankings released 
by U.S. News and World Report in August, Oberlin’s 
rank among national liberal arts colleges rose to 
number 20. Oberlin improved in 15 of 19 categories 
from 2007. The biggest gains? Faculty resources, 
from 38 to 20, and alumni giving, trom 66 to 54. 


e PRESIDENTIAL PORTRAIT 
Please identify the name of the artist who 
painted the portrait of President Nancy Dye. 
It did not appear (as it should have) in the 
article about Nancy (Spring '07). The por- 
trait is strong and very well done, with a 
fresh, personal gesture that is completely 
Nancy's. In my view, having an excellent 
artist paint each Oberlin president's portrait 
is a tradition that ought to continue. 
Betty L. Beer '64 
Brookings, S.D. 


Editor’s Reply: The oil portrait of Nancy S. Dye is the 
work of artist Sarah Belchetz-Swenson '60 of 
Williamsburg, Mass. It measures 58” x 38”. You can 
see Sarah’s work at www. belchetz-swenson.com/. 
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Shansi Fellows Jesse Gerstin and Sarah J. Newman, both 07, will spend two years in Indonesia. 


Sojourn in Sumatra 


shansi partners with second Indonesian campus 


by Sarah Politz '07 


naugurating a brand new partnership 

between Oberlin Shansi and a second 

Indonesian institution are May 2007 
graduates Jesse Gerstin and Sarah J. 
Newman. Both Shansi Fellows will spend 
the next two years on the island of Sumatra 
teaching English at Syiah Kuala University 
(better knows as UnSyiah) and volunteer- 
ing with local NGOs. 

With a campus of 25,000 students and 
2,000 faculty members, UnSyiah is the sole 
secular university in its region and is con- 


sidered one of the most prestigious. The 


school was hard hit by the tsunami of 


December 2004, with more than 1,400 stu- 
dents and 120 faculty members losing their 
lives. Many others lost their housing. 
Gerstin and Newman began their jour- 
ney in Yogyakarta, Indonesia, over the sum- 


mer, where they studied the national lan- 


guage of Bahasa Indonesia before moving 
on to UnSyiah. Each will spend 14 hours a 
week teaching English, both at the univer- 
sity's central language-teaching center and 
in a department of their choosing. Gerstin 
will work with the economics department, 
teaching English to business students and 
faculty. Newman, who speaks French, 
Spanish, and Arabic, hopes to work in the 
vender studies program. 

“There's so much work to be done in set- 
ting up the program, being its first Fellows 
—it'’s exciting,’ says Gerstin. A French and 
Third World studies major, he hopes to 
become involved with the Tsunami Research 
Center in Banda Aceh, perhaps as a trans- 
lator. Oberlin Economics Professor James 
Zinser, a Shansi board member who visit- 
ed the region last March, Says that he and 


UnSyiah economics professors are consid- 


ering a collaborative research project on 
post-tsunami economic development there. 

“This new Shansi partnership will engage 
Oberlin with one of the oldest Islamic com- 
munities in southeast Asia,” says Shansi 
Associate Director Deborah Cocco. “We 
really believe that Americans need to be 
engaged with Indonesia, and that we need 
to learn from each other. It’s a growing, 
developing society, and it will be a really 
exciting experience to be there when things 
are changing and forming.” 

Made possible by a generous gift from 
two 1966 Oberlin graduates, the UnSyiah 
partnership was approved by the Shansi 
Board of Trustees in May 2006 following a 
visit to the school by Executive Director Carl 
Jacobson and others. Shansi’s longstanding 
partnership with another Indonesian institu- 
tion, Gadjah Mada University in Yogyakarta, 
was reestablished in 2004 after a several- 
year suspension. 

Mirroring Shansi’s other partnerships 
in Japan, China, and India, Oberlin will 
exchange both visiting faculty scholars and 
undergraduates (during winter term) with 
UnSyiah. ats 


For more on all of the new Shansi Fellows, 


follow the link at www.oberlin.edu/oam. 


Oberlin Gains $4.5 Million 
from Bonner Foundation 


by Betty Gabrielli 


he Bonner Foundation of Princeton, 
N.J., awarded Oberlin a $4.5 million 
grant in May to guarantee longtime 
continuation on campus of the Bonner 
Scholars Program, which promotes stu- 
dent service in the community. The award 
requires Oberlin to partially match the 
grant by raising an additional $2 million. 
“We are ecstatic about the endowment,” 
says Director of Bonner Scholars Donna 
Russell. “The award guarantees longevity and 
greater visibility for the program on campus 
and within the national Bonner network.” 
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(he Bonner Scholars Program, which 
was begun by Corella and Bertram F. 
Bonner in 1990, came to Oberlin in 1992. 
Each year, 60 students with high financial 
need—15 from each class year—are sup- 
ported with a four-year community service 
scholarship of up to $15,500. In exchange, 
the students volunteer 10 hours a week 
with a program of their choice, such as 
America Reads, the Boys and Girls Club, 
El Centro De Servicios Sociales, Family 
Planning Services, the Kendal of Oberlin 
retirement community, or Oberlin Com- 
munity Services. Until now, the Bonner 
Foundation funded the scholarships and 


other expenses annually. Of the 27 Bonner 


Tony Morrison 
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Scholar schools, about half have earned 
endowment funding. 

“Oberlin is one of the defining institu- 
tions in America to champion the causes 
of liberal education, access, and diversity,” 


says Bonner Foundation President Wayne 


Meisel. “We were inspired by that vision 
and are equally committed to preserving 
and advancing it. | could not imagine the 
Bonner Scholars Program without Oberlin 
leading the way in what we do.” 

lo commemorate the award, the College's 
Center for Service and Learning—which 
coordinates several community service 
programs—has been renamed the Bonner 


Center for Service and Learning. ATS 
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A Professorship for MENA Studies 


The Oberlin Board of Trustees surprised retir- 
ing president Nancy S. Dye with an apt part- 
ing gift in May: endowment of the Nancy 
Schrom Dye Professorship in Middle East and 
North African Studies. “We [do] this in cele- 
bration of your presidency and in recognition 
of your commitment to international educa- 
tion,” said Board Chair Robert Lemle '75. 
who announced the gift while presenting Dye 
with an honorary Doctor of Humanities 
degree at Commencement. “This professor- 
ship will stand as an enduring legacy to an 
outstanding president.” The $2 million-plus 
needed to fund the professorship was pro- 
vided by current and former trustees. 


More Environmental Kudos 


The Ohio Clean Community of the Year Award 
was granted to the College and the City of 
Oberlin in July by the environmental nonprof- 
it Green Energy Ohio. The award specifically 
noted clean-energy programs such as the 
Lewis Center for Environmental Studies and 
its 100 kW PV parking pavilion, the campus 
resource monitoring system, and Oberlin’s 
wind monitoring facility. 

“We are thrilled by the honor,” says 
Nathan Engstrom, the College’s new environ- 
mental sustainability coordinator. “Our part- 
nership with the city on our purchase of green 
energy, the sustainable reserve fund, and the 
Wind Power Initiative are unique and innova- 
tive demonstrations of our commitment to 
sustainability.” He and environmental studies 
faculty members accepted the award while 
participating in the four-day National SOLAR 
Conference in Cleveland. 


John Seyfried 


Girls Gone Science 


by Yvonne Gay Fowler 


1 hese are geeky!” 
“You look beautiful,” insists Emily 
Dodd '07. “Just like a real scientist.” 
To be certain, the middle school student 
scans her classmates seated inside the 
Science Center, noticing a girl with pre- 
scription eyeglasses looking apprehensively 
at the goggles in her hand. 

“You can put the goggles over the glasses,” 
explains Doug Sheldon, a science teacher 
at Langston Middle School. 

Soon everyone moves closer to Assistant 
Professor of Chemistry and Biochemistry 
Catherine Oertel, who begins her science 
presentation by mixing barium hydroxide 
and ammonium chloride in a glass, a 
motion that turns the solids into a solution. 
Once the beaker makes its way around the 
15-member group, it’s on to the professor's 
next trick—transforming water into a gas. 
Then, accompanied by a chorus of oohs and 
ahs, she lifts a large jug of liquid nitrogen, 
pours it into a bowl, and asks for a volunteer 
to place an inflated balloon on top. 

Welcome to the spring field trip of the 
Girl's Science Club. 


“My sister and | had an awesome experi- 
ence with a mentor in middle school. [t got 
us interested in science, and we wanted to 
bring that to Oberlin,” says Emily, a theater 
major and chemistry minor. She and her 
sister, neuroscience major Laura Dodd '07, 
started the club three years ago with Sheldon 
as their mentor. 

“Historically, girls don't get a push to go 
into science, so it’s important for them to be 
empowered,’ says Laura. “Professor Oertel is 
doing a good job of explaining concepts. 
Typically we try to keep things light. The 
critical factor is to make science fun so the 
girls will become interested in it.” Laura, 
along with several club members, proudly 
wears the results of one such experiment: 
tie-dye ‘[-shirts. 

“A lot of the girls already have a healthy 
curiosity, adds Sheldon. Like 12-year-old 
Narissa, who enthusiastically provides a 
laundry list of past experiments the club 
has conducted, including making soda pop. 

Oertel, meanwhile, wraps up her “states 
of matter’ lab with a demonstration to end all 
demonstrations: liquid nitrogen ice cream. 

“We get just as excited as the girls do,” 
says Laura, as she and the group quickly stir 
their sticky concoctions of cream, sugar, and 
vanilla—putts of smoke wafting down the 
sides. ATS 


\ssistant Professor Catherine Oertel makes ice cream with girls from Langston Middle School. 
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The 11th Hour: Actor Leonardo DiCaprio’s 


new eco-documentary, 7he J1th Hour, fea- 
tures the opinions of some of the world’s most 
prominent thinkers and scientists: Mikhail 
Gorbachev, Stephen Hawking ... and Oberlin’s 
own David Orr. 

Produced and narrated by DiCaprio, the 
film takes a layman’s approach in seeking 
solutions to environmental crisis. Orr, who 
appears on screen and served as an advisor 
for the film, assisted directors in identifying 
themes and experts and in reviewing final 
cuts. “If the Earth were sent into a hospital 
emergency room,” Orr says, “the diagnosis 
would not be very good. But there is hope and 
there is time, just not much of it. This is the 
generation that has to move on these issues. 
This is the time, and we are the people.” 

Best known for his pioneering work on 
environmental literacy in higher education, 
Orr is the Paul Sears Distinguished Professor 
of Environmental Studies and Politics at 
Oberlin and chair of the environmental stud- 
les program. 


OAM WebExtra: Read about Oberlin's new 


faculty retirees at www.oberlin.edu/oam. 
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by Sarah Politz '07 


$1.5 million Academic Commons opened 

on the main floor of the campus library 

this fall after months of extensive ren- 
ovations to Mudd Learning Center. 

Open daily until 2 a.m., the Commons 
allows more space for collaborative learn- 
ing and interaction among students and 
faculty, says Ray English, Azariah Smith Root 
Director of Libraries. An attached café named 
for Azariah Root, the College’s first librari- 
an, offers coffee, snacks, and a reading area 
with shelves of periodicals. A glass wall sep- 
arates the café from the main Commons 
area, while cork flooring minimizes noise. 

“We're trying to make Mudd a better 
space for learning—more accessible and 
welcoming,’ says English. 

Besides, “If people already ‘live in the 
library,’ then they should be able to get a 
good cup of coffee,” adds student consul- 
tant Allison Choat '07. 

Housed along the building’s outer walls 
are six group study rooms outfitted with 


42-inch LCDs, as well as media labs, mul- 
timedia presentation areas, and electronic 
classrooms. The center of the Commons area 
features bold, colorful “retro-modern but 
comfortable” furniture, as well as mobile 
collaborative workstations. Two bathrooms 
were added nearby. 

English says that a second goal of the 
Commons was to bring together several sup- 
port services, such as the Writing Center, 
Peer Academic Ambassadors, reference 
help, and student technology support. The 
circulation area has also been consolidat- 
ed, with reserve and audio-visual materials 
being checked out from a single location. 

Planning for the Academic Commons 
began two years ago, when the Faculty 
Library Committee reasoned that the Mudd 
Center, built in 1974, needed to better reflect 
the significant changes in student learning 
styles and educational technologies. 

The Board of Trustees approved the 
$1.5 million dollar budget last March. As 
of August, $1.4 million had been raised for 
the project. Major donors include Mimi 
Halpern '60, William G. Roe ’64, Sarah 
Sharpe '82, and Charles 64 and Anne 62 
McFarland. 
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Tappan Square 


The Rosa Verona marble bowl is restored to its former luster at Fairplay Stonecarvers. 


Historic Fountain Fixed 
the Wright Way 


by Catherine Gabe 


hanks to a grassroots effort beoun by 

family members and friends and aided 

by Oberlin’s Office of Development, the 

Katharine Wright Haskell Memorial Fountain 
has been restored to its former glory, 

A $60,000 fundraising effort helped 

breathe new life into the deteriorated marble 


fountain, which was installed near the Allen 


Memorial Art Museum in 1931 to honor 


1898 Oberlin alumna Katharine Wright 


Haskell, the sister of Orville and Wilbur 


Wright. Many people believe it was 
Katharine’s constant dedication, devotion, 
and advocacy that helped guarantee the 
Wrights’ aviation legacy. 

With a teaching degree from Oberlin, 
Katharine became the second woman ever 
elected to the College's Board of ‘Trustees. 


In 1926, against the wishes of her brother 


Orville, she married journalist Henry 
Haskell, Class of 1896, a two-time Pulitzer- 
Prize winning reporter who eventually 
became the editor of the Kansas City Star. 

After Katharine’s death from pneumonia 
at age 54, a bereft Haskell commissioned 
the hand-cut Italian marble fountain to be 
installed at Oberlin. Crowning the fountain 
was a bronze statue of a small boy playing 
with a dolphin—the exact replica of a 
Renaissance sculpture in Florence that the 
couple had seen on trips, says Katharine 
Wright Chaffee ’44, Katharine Haskell’s 
great niece. 

But without funds for proper mainte- 
nance over the years, the fountain literally 
began crumbling to the ground. Its water 
stopped flowing years ago, and ribbons of 
yellow tape deterred visitors, wedding par- 
ties, and students from what once was a 
favorite spot for photographs. 

“When I was a student at Oberlin, | was 
very much aware of the fountain. It was still 
quite beautiful,” Chaffee says. “But I felt 


ashamed to learn it had fallen into disrepair,” 


ind Tan 
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Mary Winters Behm ‘66 says she, too, 


was surprised to discover that the “wreck of 


a fountain” was linked to one of Oberlin’s 
most illustrious female graduates. She, 
Chaffee, and others roused members of the 
Wright Family—including some from the 
Wright Family Foundation who had never 
seen the fountain—to preserve the struc- 
ture and the stories behind it. Finally, last 
fall, the fountain was moved to the studios 
of Fairplay Stonecarvers in Oberlin for 
restoration and repairs. 

“It is truly gratifying to realize that the 
fountain is back. There is again something 
there for people to see and enjoy,’ says Jim 
Howard, director of principal gifts at 
Oberlin. 

During the beginning stages of the 
restoration process, archival images were 
key in determining how the fountain had 
been constructed. Nicholas Fairplay and 
his craftsmen spent eight months cleaning 
the marble with a pH neutral soap. Cracks 
were filled with an epoxy, and poultice was 
used to suck discoloration from the foun- 
tains white marble stem. 

Lastly, the entire structure was sanded 
and polished to a smooth finish. To give the 


[his bronze statue sits atop the fountain. 
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fountain proper support, a concrete base 
was poured and cured months in advance 
at the installation site. Steps that offer the 
words, “To Katharine Wright Haskell 1874- 
1929” 
marble bowl, once a sun-bleached pink, was 
put in place with a crane, as was the stem 
that houses four of the fountain’s eight 
spouts. And as soon as plumbing issues are 
resolved, the bronze boy with dolphin will 
sparkle brilliantly in the sun. 

As the original fountain did not allow 
water to recirculate, Oberlin capital funds 
were reserved to set up a pump system. A 


were reinstalled. The Rosa Verona | 


plan for maintaining the fountain is now in | 


the works, as is a protective, custom cover 
for the winter months. 

“It's amazing how many people have 
come up to me and said, ‘I hear that you are 
doing the fountain. We used to love it!” says 
Fairplay. “Even in a ruined state, people loved 
it. It's not just a fountain; it’s got a nice con- 
nection to Oberlin’s history.” 

Oberlin’s connection to the Haskell fam- 
ily continues today with Oberlin graduates 
Judith Zernich ’72 and Tamme Haskell ’69, 
both granddaughters of Henry Haskell; and 
Morgan Zernich ‘05 and Haley Zernich ’07, 
both great-granddaughters. ATs 


(Editors Note: OAM was in production when 
Oberlin learned of the death of Katharine 
Wright Chaffee '44 on June 17, 2007. Her 
obituary will appear in the Fall issue.) 
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Spring Graduates Rack Up 
National Awards 


Photos by Dale Preston '83 


ay 2007 graduates Nathan Leamy and 
Sarah Politz were among 49 college 
students nationwide named to the 
2007-08 class of Watson Fellows. Each 
receives $25,000 to pay for a year of inde- 
pendent study and travel outside the U.S. 
Leamy will travel to Mexico, India, and 
France to investigate the effects of the green 
revolution in agriculture, while Politz will 
spend the year traveling to Ghana, Benin, 
Guinea, Senegal, and South Africa to study 
the influence of African-American jazz and 
popular music on African music communities. 
Cellist Paul Dwyer ‘07 was one of just 
two music students in the country to earn 
a Jacob K. Javits Fellowship. The award, 
more than $40,000 a year for up to four 
years, will cover tuition and fees and provide 
Dwyer a stipend as he pursues a Doctorate 
of Musical Arts in cello performance at the 
University of Michigan. 
The J. William Fulbright Scholarship, 
which awards a year of research support 


and travel abroad, is allowing Kristina Ferris 


‘07 to study in a gender, sexuality, and soci- 


ety graduate program at the University of 


Amsterdam. Lara Simonton ‘07 is examining 
the impact of colonial and Soviet rule and 


Projects for Peace: Sarah Bishop ’07 and 


Denise Jennings '07, architects of the student 
group Oberlin Solidarity in El Salvador (OSES), 
were awarded a $10,000 grant from Kathryn 
Wasserman Davis’ 100 Projects for Peace. 
Davis, a lifelong internationalist, author, and 
speaker on world affairs, committed $1 mil- 
lion to support 100 grants of $10,000 each. 
Students from 76 U.S. campuses competed 


for the grants, which had to be used for the 
design and implementation of grassroots pro- 
jects that promote peace. Through OSES, 
Bishop and Jennings planned to help mitigate a small part of El Salvador’s poverty by connect- 
ing Oberlin students with a growing number of personal and professional contacts they made 
in rural El Salvador during winter term. 


Coutesy of Nathan Leamy 


AN 


Dwyer 


Ziegler 


Simonton 


Kyrgyzstan’s newfound nationhood on the 
Kyrgyz oral tradition in Bishkek, Kyrgyzstan. 

W. Christopher Boyd ‘07 earned a Nation- 
al Science Foundation Graduate Research 
Fellowship, which provides three years of 
support for graduate study. He is pursuing 
his PhD in organic chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 

Compton Foundation Mentor Program 
Fellowship recipient Andrew deCoriolis ‘07 


_ will work with Bridging the Gap in Chicago 


to establish produce distribution centers 
that engage communities in food, farm, and 
nutrition education. The Compton supports 
fellows in the pursuit of a self-designed pro- 


_ ject of social merit that focuses on one of 


several areas, including the environment. 
Shira Ziegler ‘08, Oberlin’s Barry M. 


_ Goldwater Scholarship recipient, plans to 


continue her research in molecular genet- 
ics at Oberlin. ATS 


For much nore On these and other Oberlin 


award winners, see www.oberlin.edu/oam. 
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Doctors’ 


Orders 


25th reunion panel offers jaf 


Rx for health care 


by Jeff Hagan '86 


berlin alumni and guests spilled into the | 


aisles of a campus lecture hall in May 

to hear a panel of dynamic, outspoken 
doctors respond to the question: “What do 
you view as the single greatest problem in 
21st-century health care?” 

The reunion weekend panel, titled “Health 
Care in the 21st Century: Challenges ona 
National and Global Scale,” was sponsored 
by the Class of 1982. “Each panelist has two 
or three minutes to rant on a topic impor- 
tant to them in their particular environ- 
ment, said moderator and cardiothoracic 
surgeon Billy Cohn 82. 

So began the wide-ranging discussion 
with 10 doctors, nine of them classmates 
from the Class of 1982, along with doctor 
and Oberlin Trustee Robert Frascino 74. 
They responded with such compressed 
meaning and artfulness that it was like the 
lightning round of a quiz show that asked 
participants to answer in haiku. 

“There is consensus that the health-care 
system is broken and needs to be over- 
hauled,” said Heather Mullen ’82, a fami- 
ly physician in Cleveland specializing in 
womens health. Her belief—that answers 
to health-care problems are likely to be 


found outside the industry—was echoed 


by nearly all of the panelists. 

“Health is primarily determined by things 
outside the health-care environment, such 
as reproductive choices, smoking, and nutri- 
tion, all of which take political will to appro- 
priately address,” said New York City Health 


“We 


Commissioner Thomas Frieden ‘82. 


really lack a basic sense of accountability 


in health care. Public health-care policy 
can change if the political will exists.” 

Frieden credits his boss, Mayor Michael 
Bloomberg, for pushing forward New York 
City’s anti-tobacco efforts, despite its poten- 
tial for unpopularity. “The mayor won the 
election fair and square and was going to do 
the right thing, no matter what the politics.” 

The best thing for health care? says 
Mullen. “Voting for campaign finance reform. 
The problem lies in how policy is made.” 
Who is elected depends upon the size of 
their campaign treasury,” she said. 

While Big Pharma came in for a pre- 
Michael Ryan ’82, asso- 


ciate clinical professor at the University of 


dictable thrashing, 
Washington's department of medicine, 
placed some of the blame for health-care’s 
woes on Big Farms—or at least the big farm 
bill in Congress. He said the epidemic of 
kidney disease in America has been blamed 
erroneously on obesity, when “it’s really 
overeating. Obesity is a side effect of eat- 
ing. Ryan believes that federal subsidies 
doled out to farmers to grow corn and soy 
that turn into high-fructose syrup has helped 
to spur the overeating and obesity problem. 

Although Frascino, president and founder 
of The Robert James Frascino AIDS Foun- 
dation, peppered the proceedings with 
lighthearted banter, his jovial demeanor 


gave way to a recitation of somber statis- 


» Around Tappan Square Around Tappan Sqt 


tics about the continuing spread of HIV/ 


AIDS. “AIDS is preventable,” he conclud- 
ed. “Apathy is lethal.” 
Even within the realm of medicine, a 
wide range of views was represented. 
Cohn, who opened the program with a 


video of a cow walking on a treadmill, said 


he is interested in using new technology to 
treat previously untreatable conditions. “New 


technology costs both financially and ethi- 


cally,” he said. “Can we afford to do it, and 
can we afford not to?” 

David Olson ’82, medical advisor to 
Doctors Without Borders, said his interest 


- is somewhat different than Cohn’s. “I want 


to get available technology for treatable 
diseases.” Affordability, he said, is only one 


_ of the barriers to access. 


The disparities in access to health care 


_is the most troubling issue for Sarah 
_ Sutton ’82, an infectious disease physician 
_ specializing in women and HIV perinatal 


transmission at Northwestern University. 


Pediatrician Mary Lynn Bundy ’82 said 
_ that years of practice have led her to con- 
clude that “we all want health care we 
can't afford.” 


For Mary Ellen Sabourin ’82, a family 
physician and practitioner of integrative 
medicine, health care in America relies too 


~ much on technology and pharmaceuticals. 
_ Instead, the emphasis should be on heal- 


ing—body, mind, and spirit—using both 


' conventional and alternative methods. 


Several panelists pointed out that the 


health-care system isn’t designed to work 
_when people are well. Primary care physi- 


cians don’t remind people of preventative 


_ maintenance, said Frieden. “We need to pay 
_ doctors to help people live happy, healthi- 
er, and longer lives.” 


But, according to Eric Aberbach ’82, 
chair of the department of anesthesiology 
at New Jerseys Chilton Memorial Hospital, 
FIMOs not only don't pay for preventative 
care, they do what they can to avoid pay- 


_ing for any treatments. “Any which way, 
_ they don't pay,’ is their motto,” he said. 


Similarly, the mindset of the pharma- 
ceutical companies is on money. “They don't 


_ judge drugs by the number of lives saved,” 


said Olson. When asked by a member of 


| the audience what should be done about 
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it, his answer was succinct: “Revolution.” 

Other ideas and solutions to cure health 
care in America included creating cities 
that foster walking and bicycling; creating 
policies for reducing stress levels; banning 
ads for bad food aimed at children; making 
good food cost less than bad food; and 
making cigarettes illegal. Although some on 
the panel advocated a single-payer health- 
care system, the sentiment was not shared 
equally among all panelists, though it 
received one of the strongest ovations when 
first suggested by Ryan. 


Class President Carol Kurtz ’82. one of 


the panel's organizers, was pleased with the 
outcome of their efforts. “The panelists 
truly exceeded my expectations,” she said. 
“Each member exhibited professionalism, 
articulate thought, and great passion for 


the work that they do.” ATs 


A Poet’s Legacy 


by Yvonne Gay Fowler 


berlin sophomore Emma Howell was 
only 20 when she died unexpectedly 
in June of 2001. 
had her f 


majored in creative writing at Oberlin and 


A gifted poet who'd 
irst works published by age 15, she 


studied Afro-Brazilian culture and dance. 
At Oberlin, her poetic voice flourished. 

Friend and classmate Rachael Sarto ‘03 
describes Emma as “emotional and com- 
plicated. She had respect for her ances- 
tors, elders, and a gratefulness for being 
alive. She took those things on and lived 
them, while reclaiming a relationship with 
her own Jewish heritage and a deepening 
of her place in the world.” 

Emma’s parents were determined to 
bring their daughter's work to fruition; 
they combed through her old notebooks, 
journals, and e-mail messages, eventually 
selecting 38 poems for her posthumous 
Slim Night of Recognition (Eastern 
Washington 2007). 
Emma's father, writer Christopher Howell, 


book, 

University Press, 

wrote the forward to the book. 
Phe April launch of Slim Night was cel- 


ebrated by family and friends gathered for 


a reading at MindFair Books in Oberlin. 


“It was moving to hear students read her 


work,” says Sarto. “It had an emotional 
weight with those of us who knew her, but 
when the students read her words, they 
were just poems—good poems.” 

Royalties from Slim Night, which is 
already in its second printing, contribute 
to the annual Emma Howell Memorial 
Poetry Prize at Oberlin, which was estab- 
lished shortly after Emma's death. Funds 
continue to be raised for an endowment in 
Emmas name. 

“You don’t always know if people will 
keep writing, but Emma, I’m sure, would 
have kept at it,” says book consultant Martha 
Collins, Oberlin’s newly retired Delaney 
Professor of Creative Writing. “Her sur- 
prisingly mature vision is always deep and 
often dark.” 

“When the book arrived, it was like giv- 
birth all 
Checkoway, 


ing over again, says Karen 


Emma's mother. “But this is 


hers, what Emma has to give to the world, 


just as we had Emma to give to the 


world.” ATS 
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Karen Checkoway reads from Slim Night of Recognition at Mindfair Books in Oberlin. 


Gravity 


My center of gravity 

is the gut and gape of me 

is the swallow’s pendulous 

flight: empty, full, sips and gusts. 


Sometimes |’m too full with words 
to balance the wires and birds. 


My mouth opens to catch air: 

my body flags and fills with stars, 
too heavy now, then too bright 

to do anything but fly. 


The south wind pulls my song out, 


my arms spread to steady the sound; 


| float down lightly, evening 
humming—the world rises: coming. 


—Emma Howell 
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President Marvin Krislov with (from 


left) sen” Zachary. wife Amy Shequm 


daughter Evie Rose, and sqwyésse. 


Taking Office 


By Mike McIntyre 


Marvin Krislov has always understood the power of education. His father was a professor of labor 


economics at the University of Kentucky; his mother a social worker, His was an upbringing that 


blended the drive to learn with a desire to effect change. 


“Im passionate about higher education and its ability to change people’s lives,” said Krisloy, 


while packing up his office at the University of Michigan, his move to Oberlin still weeks away. 


‘Ive benefited from my own education and from working in higher ed for the past nine years. 


I've seen education make a difference—not only in teaching students, but in bringing about 


social change, inclusion, and access.” 


berlin’s 14th president graduated from 

Yale, summa cum laude, in 1982. He 

studied at Oxford University’s Magdalen 
College as a Rhodes scholar, earning an MA in 
modern history in 1985. He then returned to 
Yale for law school, editing the Yale Law Journal 
and earning his JD in 1988. At a young age, he 
worked in the White House Counsel's Office, 
serving as associate counsel to the president. He 
went on to become acting solicitor for national 
operations at the U.S. Department of Labor, 
overseeing 700 employees and a budget of $70 
million. In 1998, at the University of Michigan, 
he became the first person to hold the title of 
vice president and general counsel; there he managed legal affairs 
for three campuses, as well as a complex health system and ath- 
letics department. 

As Krislov talks, it is easy to see how well he fits with Oberlin. 
Yalie? Top lawyer at a Big Ten school with 40,000 students? Any 
prejudice dissolves as he discusses his passion for diversity, social 
justice, and the liberal arts. He also wasted no time in putting 
some of his plans for Oberlin into action—arranging visits with 
national media outlets, finalizing the 2008 Commencement speak- 
er, and even meeting with prospective donors—weeks before his 
official start date. 

“My initial reaction to Marvin Krislov was that he was almost 
too good to be real,” says Alumni Association President Wendell 
P. Russell Jr. ’71, who served on the 11-member Presidential 
Search Committee. “Marvin has drive and ambition and will 
push Oberlin to be better. Everything about his background 


seemed such an obvious great fit.” 
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Krislov’s most notable achievement came in 
2003, when he led the University of Michigan's 
legal team in successfully defending the univer- 
sitys diversity-based admissions policy before 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 

“To make the case, Marvin had to articulate 
what education means now, and why diversity is 
essential,” says Eric Inglis, associate professor of 
art at Oberlin and member of the search com- 
mittee. “He also had to help build a broad and 
strategic alliance willing to embrace that under- 
standing of education and diversity. This speaks 
volumes about the educational values he shares 


Roger Mastroianni 


with Oberlin.” 

Kumiki Gibson, who collaborated with Krislov on the court 
cases, describes him as “wicked smart. Oberlin is lucky to have 
him.” A commissioner of the New York State Division of Human 
Rights, Gibson has known Krislov since 1992, when both were 
prosecuting hate crimes and police brutality cases for the U.S. 
Department of Justice. 

“He's an intellectually honest man of integrity and compas- 
sion who is adept at building consensus,’ she says. “He also cares 
about people; about the views of people, even those with whom 
he disagrees; and he cares about doing the right thing. You will 
always know that Marvin is guided by doing what is right and 
what is best—not for himself, but for those whom he serves.” 

Even while serving in a demanding administrative position at 
Michigan, Krislov made it a point to stay connected with stu- 
dents by teaching courses and seminars in political science and 
in law and public policy. He also advised students on academic 


and career decisions. “It reminds you of why you are here,” he 


says. And it left an impression on his students. 

“He was engaging in the classroom, always valuing open dis- 
cussion, challenging us to learn from a vast array of sources, and 
encouraging us to think beyond the boundaries of the subject at 
hand,” says Michigan alumna Amber Lowden, who took upper- 
level political science courses with Krislov. 

Michael Simon, who took undergraduate and law courses with 
Krislov, sees him still as a mentor. Simon worked in the war room 
for the John Kerry presidential campaign and recalls a knock at 
the door the day after Kerry lost. It was a deliveryman. 

“He was dropping off a giant crate of comfort food from the 
famous Ann Arbor deli, Zingerman’s. It was from Marvin,” Simon 
says. “He created a network of former students who now rely on each 
other for advice on jobs, applying to graduate school, and the like.” 

Krislov already has impressed some Oberlin students, as well. 
Courtney Merrell ‘09, a double-degree student who served on the 
Presidential Search Committee, admits that she tends to be crit- 
ical of people on first impression. 

“But Marvin introduced himself with warmth, intelligence, and 


a genuine nature,’ she says. “I’ve had the privilege of talking with 


O&A with Marvin Krislov 


What most attracted you to Oberlin, given your lengthy 
career in law and in academics at a large public research 
university? 

My son attended a summer program at Oberlin, and I was really 
struck by the welcoming, engaged community and the spirit of 
intellectual and artistic endeavor. Oberlin has a proud history of 
excellence and inclusion, plus a strong commitment to social jus- 
tice—all of that appeals to my own set of values. Oberlin’s mis- 
sion—to promote the study of liberal arts and sciences as a path 
to individual growth and development—inspires me, and its phi- 
losophy of moving beyond traditional disciplinary lines mirrors 
my own approach to liberal education. And finally is Oberlin’s 
emphasis on the arts and the central role of the Conservatory; 
both speak to my belief in the importance of creative expression 
and appreciation. 


How will your background in law aid in your presidency? 
By helping me to understand and analyze various perspectives on 
issues, and allowing me to think about the processes for making 
decisions. I've worked inside many institutions, and I've learned 
how to listen to people with different views and how to try to 
mediate those perspectives. I've been privileged to teach courses 
in the undergraduate political science department and in the law 
school at the University of Michigan, and | would draw upon 
those experiences as a teacher and mentor as well. | should men- 
tion that I’m not the first lawyer to serve as an Oberlin president. 
William Stevenson, Oberlin’s eighth president, was a corporate 
lawyer. Stevenson and I share an Oxford education and a back- 
ground in the federal government ... (but no one would confuse 
me for the Olympic gold medalist in track that Stevenson was!) 


him several times about his hopes for Oberlin, and he’s always 
expressed his enthusiasm to learn as much as he can from as many 
people as he can. He assured students last spring that he still has 
a lot to learn, but | know he will astound everyone with his 
knowledge and ability to assess Oberlin quickly and thoroughly.” 

Oberlin Board of Trustees Chair Robert S. Lemle 75, who led 
the search effort that attracted 80-plus candidates, says it became 
apparent early on that Krislov was an excellent choice. 

“His personal warmth, professional modesty, and lively sense 
of humor made a strong impact on the search committee. He is 
an excellent listener with the capacity to build consensus around 
the strategic direction of the College,” says Lemle. “He appreciates 
the importance of inclusiveness and process, while also recog- 
nizing that at a point, you need to move the institution forward.” 

Krislov says he plans to do a lot of listening and fact-finding. 
Addressing the College's strategic plan and assuring sound finan- 
cial footing is key. “Oberlin faces the same challenges that most 
higher-education institutions are facing: people want more, and 
costs are rising for things like energy and health care. Students 
want to have a variety of experiences. Professors want to do their 


What are your thoughts about Oberlin’s new strategic plan, 
specifically its focus on our educational and financial future? 
The strategic plan lays out a compelling vision for educational 
excellence and promoting close teacher-student working rela- 
tionships. It also emphasizes the importance of financial sustain- 
ability, which seems all the more relevant in light of Antioch 
College's recent announcement. 


You have said that you enjoy fundraising. What develop- 
ment role will you play at Oberlin? 

Oberlin must continue to increase its fundraising dollars and its 
endowment. I relish that opportunity. We plan to devote consid- 
erable time and energy to enhancing Oberlin’s financial strength 
by building support from alumni, parents, friends, and founda- 
tions. It is vital that we build a strong foundation for the future. 
To that end, as we think about the 175th anniversary of Oberlin’s 
founding, | urge the Oberlin family to consider the enduring value 
of a transformative Oberlin education. | look forward to working 
with all parts of the Oberlin extended family in addressing such 
vital needs as financial aid, faculty support, facilities, and pro- 
orams. 


When you met with the Oberlin faculty last spring, you 
expressed your deep personal commitment to diversity. 
Can you elaborate? 

In addition to spearheading the University of Michigan cases 
where the U.S. Supreme Court upheld the constitutionality of 
diversity considerations in college and university admissions, | am 
committed to diversity on an international level. | helped organ- 
ize a two-part international academic conference cosponsored by 
the University of Cape Town that focused on educational policy 
and diversity in the U.S. and South Africa. I am also co-editing a 
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research in addition to spending time in the classroom. There is 
going to be a challenge in meeting all of these goals and trying to 
maintain financial sustainability. We need to remember there are 
real bottom-line challenges here. 

“There are lessons we should learn from the Antioch experi- 
ence, he continues, referring to the liberal arts college in Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, that announced it will close next year, at least tem- 
porarily. “Antioch had a strong commitment to social justice and 
some of the same values Oberlin has. If you think about the 
future of a liberal arts college in America, you have to think about 
financial sustainability—creating a culture that is sustainable.” 

‘To that end, Krislov says he relishes the challenge of fundraising 
and plans to reach out to many constituencies to further grow 
Oberlin’s endowment. He urges alumni to continue to support 
the College financially, but also to become even more engaged in 
the life of the institution. “I encourage alumni to visit the cam- 
pus often and understand what is going on,” he says, noting that 
his inauguration in November will offer thoughtful, intelligent 
symposia and community-oriented activities. 

“T can see alumni participating in many ways, raising the pro- 


book tentatively titled, The Next Twenty-Five Years: Higher Education 
and Affirmative Action in the United States and South Africa, 
under contract with the University of Michigan Press. 


You've talked about the importance of image and staying 
on top of national trends in higher education. What will 
you do to promote Oberlin and enhance its image nation- 
ally and internationally? 

Oberlin must compete to attract the best and most interesting 
students, faculty, and staff. The challenge is to be strategic in 
how we portray our College and community and to do so in a way 
that is true to Oberlin’s strong values. We can all help tell the 
Oberlin story. | have been struck by the number of people who 
tell me that Oberlin has transformed their lives and has been the 
most significant influence on who they are today. The number of 
Oberlin couples seems staggeringly high to me, and the number 
of multiple-generation legacy families attests to the power of the 
Oberlin experience. | would ask that all Oberlin alumni and 
friends join me in spreading the word of the amazing life-chang- 
ing experience offered by our superb College and Conservatory. 


Presiding over a conservatory of music will be something 
new for you. Have you played any leadership roles in music 
or the arts? 

| erew up ina family where the arts were prized and supported. 
| acted and sang in productions and concerts through high school 
and at Oxford. | have long been an avid patron of all forms of the 
arts—visual and performing. In Michigan, I have served on the 
board of the University Musical Society and the Mosaic Youth 
Theatre of Detroit (as vice chair). Oberlin offers a stunning array 
of performances, overwhelmingly free and open to the public, as 
well as plentiful opportunities for arts education. In this way, 
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file of Oberlin in the community, encouraging prospective stu- 
dents to apply, and encouraging students to matriculate once 
admitted,” he says. Alumni also can act as mentors to help guide 
students, he says—their ideas can make Oberlin stronger. 

“Alumni can help me and other folks think about opportuni- 
ties for Oberlin to make a difference, particularly internationally. 
We might partner with people, arts organizations, foundations, 
schools. The ‘fearless’ campaign is really about leadership—cre- 
ating the ability to take risk and do innovative things to improve 
education and make a difference. Alumni are in a position to help 
us identify those opportunities and make them a reality.” 

First up, says Krislov, is looking at whether Oberlin can do 
better in attracting students from certain areas of the world and 
diversifying the student body. He is also committed to athletics. 

“L played a leadership role in the athletics department at 
Michigan, and | know how wonderfully athletics contributes to a 
college campus,’ he says. “It teaches the players all sorts of great 
values: discipline, working with others, and the sheer joy of being 
physically active. To have people represent you in sports is very 
enjoyable. There are other ways people represent a college cam- 


Oberlin is a national and international leader in the arts at a time 
when public support for the arts is often curtailed. | am thrilled 
to be part of this vibrant creative community. 


What do you most want Oberlin alumni to know about you? 
I believe my core values and beliefs complement those of Oberlin 
College. I look forward to learning more about the people and 
traditions of Oberlin, and to sharing my thoughts with you over 
time. On an individual level, | enjoy people and learning about 
them. We all have stories to tell and are enriched by listening to 
others. My parents grew up in Cleveland, in working-class families 
that believed in the important role of education. My father 
retired from the University of Kentucky as a labor economics 
professor. My mother was a social worker and activist. | look for- 
ward to meeting and to hearing from all alumni and to learning 
about their attachments to Oberlin. 


At Michigan, you taught two upper-level undergraduate 
courses in politics each year. Do you plan to teach at Oberlin? 
| do plan to teach at Oberlin. | find teaching intellectually stimulat- 
ing and look forward to getting to know Oberlin students inside the 


classroom as well as outside. The exact timing is being discussed. 


Is there anything else you would like to share? 

Sure. My family is my greatest joy in life. | adore my accomplished 
wife, Amy Ruth Sheon, a public health researcher, and my three 
wonderful, lively children—Zachary, Jesse, and Evie Rose. Our fam- 
ily loves to travel and have adventures. My favorite cities include 
New York, London, Jerusalem, and Cape ‘Town. | also have traveled 
extensively in the U.S., including all regions and communities 
large and small. | love to exercise, particularly by jogging and 


playing tennis. Lam also passionate about theater and politics. 


pus: people who perform, people who do interesting research, 
people who go abroad. But there is something visible about ath- 
letics that represents the institution to the outside world.” 

Carving out time daily for running and exercise, Krislov says 
he and his family place high value on physical activity, fitness, 
and a healthy way of living. He predicts that his wife, Amy Ruth 
Sheon, a biomedical researcher, as well as sons Zachary, 14, Jesse, 
9, and daughter Evie Rose, 6, will be active in the Oberlin and 
greater Cleveland communities. 

Amy and Marvin are both well known to Oberlin alumnus 
Richard Lempert ‘64, a law and sociology professor at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Marvin is top-notch, says Lempert. But his wife 
makes his hiring even better. “She is intelligent, organized, cre- 
ative, very easy to work with, and a good judge of people,” he says. 
“If Oberlin hired Amy, | would be just as thrilled as 1am that they 
hired Marvin.” 

Krislov and his wife are passionate about the arts, serving on 
several musical and theater boards. Most impressive, says Ken 
Fischer, who heads the University Musical Society at Michigan, 
is Krislov's ability to tie the arts with a social cause. 

As Fischer tells the story, Krislov had an idea about how to 
inspire rally goers in Washington on the eve of Michigan's Supreme 
Court appearance. “He was imagining a series of speeches, but 
believed that speeches alone wouldn't be enough to inspire 
those arguing the cases the next day,” says Fischer. So Krislov asked 
Fischer to arrange a performance by a beloved Ann Arbor gospel 
group, the Grammy Award-winning Sweet Honey in the Rock. 


“Marvin knew that what we needed to go up to the Hill with 
our hearts and minds filled with the rightness of our position was 
the music of Sweet Honey,” says Fischer. “They came to the rally, 
and just as Marvin had envisioned, they sang a few numbers and 
had us all join in. Every time I've seen the performers since, they've 
told me that singing at the rally was one of the most important 
and inspiring moments in their history as a group.” 

As Krislov now rallies the troops at Oberlin, many expect great 
things. Bill Samuel ‘78, who worked with Krislov at the U.S. 
Department of Labor, says he’s proud that his alma mater made 
such an inspired choice. 

“Marvin's mixture of practical experience and idealism is a 
perfect fit for Oberlin,” says Samuel. “He's made a name for him- 
self in both the political and academic worlds, and yet he is incred- 
ibly unpretentious and down to earth. He's like your favorite 
uncle, the one who took you seriously when you were a kid and 
remembered to ask about your special sport or hobby.” 

Echoing the sentiment is Philip Singerman 65, managing 
director of Toucan Capital Corporation in Maryland. He taught 
Krislov in an urban policy course at Yale, and says his former stu- 
dent has grown wise. “Marvin interestingly combines the intel- 
lectual with the practical. He has a consistent set of principles 
that makes him perfect for Oberlin.” @ 


Mike McIntrye is a writer and columnist for the Plain Dealer in 


Cleveland. 


The Search for a President: A Timeline 


a January 2007: The presidential application process offi- 


cially opens, resulting in more than 80 applicants whose | 


materials are thoroughly reviewed by all 11 members of the 
Presidential Search Committee. Presidential Search Con- 
sultant Tom Courtice says that alumni response to the call 
for nominations is the highest he has ever encountered at 
any school. 


a March 2007: Search committee members narrow the 
pool and conduct in-person interviews with 11 candidates. 
Four finalists are selected for further interviews and exten- 
sive reference and background checks. 


a April 18-19, 2007: A second, larger group is formed to 
gain input from a broader cross-section of the Oberlin com- 
munity. Three members each from the Arts and Sciences 
faculty, Conservatory faculty, administrative and profession- 
al staff, and the student body, plus the president-elect of the 
Alumni Association, the president's senior staff, additional 
trustees, and class trustees have the opportunity to interview 


the four candidates. 


a April 20, 2007: Search committee holds a seven-hour 
meeting to review feedback from the Oberlin community and 
references. The committee agrees unanimously to recommend 
Marvin Krislov as the sole finalist in the presidential search. 


um May 4, 2007: The Board of Trustees formally endorses 
Krislov as a finalist. 


a May 9-11, 2007: Krislov visits campus to meet with 
members of the Oberlin community. Open forums are held 
with students, faculty, and administrative and professional 
staff; Krislov also meets with faculty councils, Student 
Senate, town leaders, and union officers. Faculty and staff 
have the opportunity to meet and socialize with the Krislov 
family at a reception. 


a May 14, 2007: The Board of Trustees votes unanimous- 
ly to appoint Krislov as the 14th president of Oberlin 
College, effective July 1, 2007. 


~@ May 15, 2007: Krislov’s appointment is publicly announced. 
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COMMENCEMENT 2007: A Leading his final Commencement proces- 
sional is Secretary of the College Bob Haslun ’67 (with Jane Coutts '57), 
who retired in June after 35 years of service. B Billy Cohn ’82, a cele- 
brated cardiac surgeon and innovator of devices to improve bypass 
surgery, receives an honorary doctorate. C Other honorees include 
Alumni Medal recipient Margaret Sahs Erikson ’62, a longtime College 
administrator and community volunteer; honorary doctorate recipient 
Fred Steiner ’43, a celebrated composer; and Distinguished Service to 
the Community Award recipient Beverly Reep, former superintendent of 
the Oberlin schools. D Pamela Crutchfield accepts the Alumni Medal, 
awarded posthumously to her husband, longtime Oberlin trustee Myron 
Szold ‘56. Delivering the Commencement speech is Connie 
Schultz, a Pulitzer Prize-winning writer; here, she accepts an honorary 
doctorate while her husband, U.S. Senator Sherrod Brown (D-OH), 
looks on. G Retiring Oberlin President Nancy Dye accepts an honorary 
doctorate before conferring degrees to more than 600 new graduates. 
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Architect Jonathan Kirschenfeld '76 helped 
convert an old cargo barge into a floating pool 
in which thousands of urban kids can swim 


and play beneath the New York City skyline. 


By Tom Nugent 


s soon as he answered the telephone that summer afternoon 
eight years ago, Jonathan Kirschenfeld 76 realized that his life 
as an architect was about to take an amazing turn. 

The female caller didn’t mince words. 

She needed an architect to convert a massive, old, cargo barge 
into a floating swimming pool. A public pool for children, she 
added. One that could move through the waterways of New York 
and dock where it was needed most. Was he interested? Was he 
capable? 

Kirschenfeld felt his pulse kick up a notch. And for good reason: 
\s the veteran operator of a small architectural firm in Soho, he 
specialized in projects for the nonprofit sector: supportive housing 
facilities for the homeless, day care centers for city- and state- 
funded clients, and performance spaces for local communities. 

His caller, Ann L. Buttenwieser, director of the Neptune Fund, 
explained that the assignment would be enormously complex and 
difficult. As the architect, he would have to hire and lead a team 
of professional engineers and construction managers, as well as 
manage countless regulatory agencies and governmental approvals. 

For the 53-year-old Manhattan architect, who thrives on “next- 


to-impossible projects with limited budgets that allow me to push 


w 
') 


my design capabilities to the max,” the decision to go after the 


Floating Pool Lady project was a no-brainer. 

ut what followed would be a seven-year epic struggle, push- 
ing Kirschenfeld to the limit as he directed efforts to convert a 
football-field sized barge into a colorful, playful water space in 
which thousands of urban kids could cavort beneath the New 
York City skyline. 


here she is!” says the high-spirited architect, leading the way 
onto the deck of the recently completed barge pool, docked 
this mild May afternoon a few hundred yards from the Brook- 

lyn Bridge. “Welcome to the sun court of the Floating Pool Lady.” 
A moment later, he’s striding around the shoreward end of the 
260-foot-long vessel, rocking gently on the tidal flow of the East 
River. The barge pool is 


ashed securely to Pier Number Two. 

“Were installing a spray pad in the middle of this courtyard that 
will send up big jets of water that will turn into a wonderful mist. 
The kids’ parents can watch from the dining terrace up there, where 
theyll feel a cool mist while eating lunch from the snack bar.” 

For a long time Kirschenfeld has lived with this vision—kids 
splashing, diving, and doing cannonballs into the 82-foot pool. 
“They ll be floating in the pool and floating in the river at the 
same time, he says. 

He pauses for a moment, his face flushed with anticipation. 
Then: “It took us seven years. Seven years of stopping and start- 
ing and the price of steel skyrocketing, First we had to find a barge 


we could atford, and that WaS no eas\ assignment. There were 
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raised court and terrace that overlooks the seven-lane, 25-meter swim- 
ming pool. The retrofitted barge is reached by two aluminum gangways 


and accommodates 176 swimmers at a time. 


plenty of affordable barges out there, but most of them were in 
places like Singapore.” 

After more than a year of searching, 
found the perfect barge in Louisiana (price tag: $450,000). But the 
construction process required that the huge vessel be stripped 
down and structurally altered in the Big Easy, then re-outfitted in 
New York. 

“Building the thing was nightmarish at times, because we 
had to coordinate different phases of the construction between 
New Orleans and New York,” he says. “It was like trying to build 


a Swiss watch at two different factories sequentially.” A maze of 


complex permits and approvals nearly sunk the project, and 
Hurricane Katrina halted construction for nearly six months. 
“But now it’s finally happening,” Kirschenfeld says. “We'll have 
176 kids from Bedford Stuyvesant and Bushwick and the South 
Bronx, from economically stressed areas of the city where many 
of the kids don't even know how to swim.” 

His eyes seem to drift off, lost in a pleasant daydream. Then 
he snaps back again. “I’m really looking forward to populating 
this place with kids, kids who don't feel a part of the waterfront 
renewal around New York Harbor. | like the fact that we went 
from an idea, to a series of drawings, through a gritty construc- 
tion process in a struggling industrial shipyard, and made it into 


a place for children.” 


A spray pool, snack bar, locker rooms, and showers are collected around a 


g, Kirschenfeld and company 


Julienne Schaer 


fter nearly 30 years of practicing architecture, Kirschenfeld 
sees himself as an artist whose medium is the urban land- 
scape itself. Ask him to define his craft, and he'll wave at 
the surrounding skyline: “I guess you could say that what I do is 
explore the intersection between private and public spaces. 

“That's where my passion is—right there on the edge. Taking the 
materials they give me and designing a space that people can inhab- 
it with pleasure and joy. | designed a project for homeless veter- 
ans in Brooklyn a couple of years ago. The Knickerbocker. My 
client was the State of New York. 

“The construction managers told me: ‘You have a limited budg- 
et here, and you absolutely have to meet it. Make the building; 
make every inch count. You don't have to make it beautiful; just 
make it inhabitable for the occupants.” 

He goes on to explain how he used his bag of architectural 
tricks—'‘I call them architectural pleasures”"—to design rooms 
that allowed each tenant a feeling of spaciousness, a touch of grace 
and beauty. He split the ceilings in each room, for starters, mak- 
ing one side of the room a few inches higher than the other. Then 
he added recessed lighting, whiteboard, and inset windows that 


would provide a bit of depth-enhancing shadow. 
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After an exhaustive search, a decommissioned river barge was purchased in 


Morgan City, Louisiana. Construction began in 2005. And while Hurricane 
Katrina narrowly missed the barge, most of the construction crew was decimat- 


ed for the next six months. 


He's worked in this same spirit for three decades—constantly 
fighting for resources and scrapping for his economically stressed 
clients. Ten years ago, he tried to get the Lincoln Center to fund 
an audacious project: placing an opera house and a movie theater 
aboard a floating barge that would move around the five bor- 
oughs of New York. 

“We didn’t quite make it on that project,” he says with a gri- 
mace. “At the last minute, the Lincoln Center decided not to 
fund it. Unfortunately for our project, they were in the middle of 
a billion-dollar fundraising campaign and expansion, so things 
didn't quite work out.” 


aised in New York and Long Island, Kirschenfeld is the son 

of a doctor father and social worker mother, both also pas- 

sionate artists. His grandparents were union organizers. “If 
I have a talent for resilience and persistence, and for tenacity, that’s 
probably where I got it,” he says. “I grew up in a world where you 
fought for the rights of other people. You fought for civil rights, 
for economic justice. It was just part of who you were.” 

At Oberlin in the early 1970s, he found himself drawn to geol- 
ogy, which “dealt with these massive forms that were created over 
time. | started taking geology courses, but also a lot of art cours- 
es. Every semester, 'd come up with another round of entirely 
new courses, and finally my advisor, geology professor James 
Lawrence Powell, sat me down and said: ‘Jonathan, you're all over 
the place. You have to find some focus and come up with a major.’ 

“So together, we just kind of made it up. We called it environ- 
mental design. This was 30 years ago, long before anybody had 
ever heard of ‘green’ architecture and engineering, and long before 
the environmental studies program took off like it did. | worked 
pretty hard with Powell, putting together all of these eclectic 
courses. It was pretty thrilling, and it got me started down the 
road to architecture.” 

After Oberlin, Kirschenfeld studied for a year at New York 
Citys Institute for Architecture and Urban Studies and earned a 
masters degree in architecture at Princeton. 

Deeply influenced by the late Aldo Rossi, an internationally 


renowned Italian architect, and by the clean, spare symmetries of 


24 


Doug Cabot 


Kent Merrill 


Austrian architect Adolf Loos, he chooses to enhance the space 
that people will inhabit, rather than create buildings that call 
attention to the architecture. “I’m interested in aesthetics, sure 
—but at the service of the people who will be living and sleeping 
and eating inside.” 

He also sees architecture as a struggle to provide warm, livable 
spaces for people who are all too often frozen out of them. “I won 
an AIA [American Institute of Architects] award for a low-income 
housing complex a few years ago, and what I really liked was the 
way the judges said I'd built this warm and spacious and elegant 
structure in spite of having to work with a very limited budget.” 

Leading the way back to the subway, Kirschenfeld pauses to 
admire a massive brick warehouse, Eagle Storage. It’s late after- 
noon, and the day’s last light burnishes the facade of the century- 
old building. “Look at those inset windows,” he says. “That's two 
feet of brick window. I beg for eight inches of inset on my hous- 
ing projects. 

“The incredible artistry, the craftsmanship—that was the 
world of 1910, when this warehouse was probably built,” he con- 
tinues. “Really, | feel like that’s what I’m fighting for. Fighting for 
that kind of quality, that kind of craft. It’s vanishing from our 
world, as everything turns into the dollar. I feel like I’m fighting 
these very small skirmishes, day in and day out. 

“I just want to win a fight here and there,” he adds. “Like put- 
ting together a pool for kids who wouldn't otherwise have a place 
to swim—and then taking the time and energy to really do it 
right—to give them a space where they can enjoy a summer 
afternoon, the way kids should.” @ 


Tom Nugent is a freelance writer who lives and works in Michigan. 
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ow do you convert a 260-foot cargo barge into an urban 
swimming pool? 

The most important thing, says architect Jonathan 
Kirschenfeld—who has spent the past seven years doing 
exactly that—is to remain calm at all times. Despite years of 
setbacks, the widely publicized Floating Pool Lady launched 


on schedule July 4 in Brooklyn, N.Y., opening its doors—free 
of charge—to summertime swimmers. 

“After decades of false starts, nearly sunken hopes, and 
persistent dreams, the Floating Pool Lady opened yesterday 
—at full capacity,’ wrote Ethan Wilensky-Lanford in the New 
York Times July 5. “The pool-on-a-barge, originally conceived in 
the early 1980s, had been held back at one time or another by 
red tape, financial shortcomings—even Hurricane Katrina.” 

Kirschenfeld, while eyeballing the Independence Day 
action aboard the full-capacity Lady, said: “It took us seven 
years of struggle to reach this moment, and watching these 
kids splash around on the barge-pool we created is truly sat- 
isfying.” 

The pool's construction required Kirschenfeld and his teams 
of marine engineers, plumbers, and electricians to manage 
a gigantic reconstruction effort in both New Orleans and 
Brooklyn. Fortunately, the architect managed to keep his 
cool during most of the long ordeal. “I’m still amazed by the 
calmness Jonathan displayed throughout the process,’ says 
Ann L. Buttenwieser, the 71-year-old former New York City 
planner and philanthropist who hired Kirschenfeld to man- 
age the project for the Neptune Fund in 1999 and subse- 


quently raised $3 million for its construction. She was 
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attracted to the notion of floating pools by studying the his- 
tory of New York, which once housed dozens of bathhouses 
on the water. 

“From the city’s point of view, the floating pool concept is 
a very good one,’ said New York City Park Commissioner 
Adrian Benepe last fall. “Building swimming pools is very, 
very expensive. And outdoor swimming pools, they have a 
short life in the summer, and you have to find lots of land for 
them, which can mean taking over park land that’s used for 
something else. So a floating pool is an ideal solution.” 

The July 4 opening drew would-be swimmers as early as 
5:30 a.m. Many in line had to wait for one of four sessions, 
ranging from 90 minutes to two hours long. A free shuttle 
bus ferried visitors back and forth between the pier and near- 
by subway stations. 

“It’s about creating community in the most rambunctious, 
adversarial, diverse community on earth,” said Marianna Koval, 
president of the Brooklyn Bridge Park Conservancy, which 
manages the pool and its docking site. “To have all the peo- 
ple that are part of this city sharing beautiful public space is 


critical to democracy. 
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What happens when TIMARA alumni reunite? Magic. 


By Ben Zilber ’07 Photos by John Seyfried 


ny attempt to categorize the nature of the TIMARA program 
at Oberlin usually ends in failure. Computer music, elec- 
tronic music, multimedia performance, fun with noise, sound 
exploration—none exactly captures what Technology in Music 
and the Related Arts is all about. Exploration and expansion? Yes. 
Artistic diversity? Definitely. 
TIMARA—both at Oberlin 


was thrillingly showcased in May when several gen- 


Che vibrant and active world of 
and beyond- 
erations of composers, sound artists, choreographers, video artists, 
and animators came together for a six-day reunion festival held in 
honor of the retirement of longtime professor Gary Lee Nelson. 

Eclecticism was surely on display; events featured joystick- 
controlled electronics, late-night cabaret, a classically trained rock 
sextet, 60s video art, dancers and animation with live sound design, 
and performances by the Oberlin Contemporary Music Ensemble 
and Wind Ensemble. 

Even the festival's organizer, TIMARA Chair Tom Lopez ’88, 
was surprised by the scope of performances and lectures. “The 


116 redible 


range of artistic and aesthetic and technological 


CXperlise really blossomed, he says. 


and that was amazing to see, 


26 


“It's what happens naturally when a selection of TIMARA majors 
comes together to show off their stuff.” 

The varied nature of the festival also challenged the bound- 
aries and expectations associated with a traditional concert. 
Many of the performances included on-stage composers with 
laptops; others featured video screens and light sensors. Several 
of the works used an arresting and striking combination of 
acoustic and electronic sound, engaging the audience even fur- 
ther. Composer Ashley Rose Fure '04, whose work was featured 
in the Contemporary Music Ensemble concert, spoke about this 
exciting intersection. 

“What I love about working in an electro-acoustic medium is 
the freedom I have in choosing the sounds to incorporate into my 


musical vocabulary,” 


she says. | don't have to settle for a sound 


spectrum defined by the limitations of standard orchestral 
instruments; a single microphone gives me access to an endless 
stream of musically forgotten sources.” 

One of the highlights of the festival was a late- night show at 
the Dionysus Disco, de ‘signed for TIMARA alumni who focus on 


concert touring. Among the performers was Amy X Neuberg ‘84. 
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Far left: Sound and art converged for a stunning performance of “The Death of the Moth” by the Oberlin Contemporary Music Ensemble. 


The piece was composed by Tom Lopez and set to video by Rian Brown-Orso, associate professor of new media. Above, clockwise, from top 
left: Carolyn Hall 91, Lionel Popkin 91, and Jennifer Dignan perform “Miniature Fantasies,” with music by Andy Russ '92. Composer and 
performer Amy X Neuberg '84. The CME performs “Signals” by Michael Klingbeil ‘95. Newly appointed TIMARA faculty member Peter 
Swendsen, TIMARA Chair Tom Lopez, TIMARA founder Olly Wilson, and retiring professor Gary Lee Nelson. 


a sound-looping cabaret artist who majored in linguistics and 
vocal music at Oberlin. “The most exciting thing was re-living the 
energy of this place, which is not something I've experienced in 
the 20 years that I’ve been out of here,” she says. “I'd forgotten 
about that, just how intense everyone is and how serious they are 
about their musical studies, and what amazing players they are, 
and how rare it is to see such incredible talent all in the same 
place at once.” 

The festival was as much a celebration of today’s TIMARA as 
it was an appreciation and crash-course in the history of the 
department. A Contemporary Music Ensemble performance in 
Finney Chapel featured work by two seminal professors in the 
department, Lopez and TIMARA founder Olly Wilson, as well as 
such young stars of the TIMARA scene as Fure and punk-musi- 
cian/composer Mario Diaz de Leon ’04. “This particular festival 
could only happen at Oberlin because it was about four decades 
of TIMARA,” says festival honoree Nelson. “From Olly Wilson, 
one of the founders of electronic music, to Peter Swendsen, who 
will occupy my office in September, it is a showcase for the kind 


of excellence that is typical at Oberlin.” 


Swendsen 98, who joins the department this fall after finish- 
ing a year-long Fulbright residency in Norway, appreciated the 
long reach of the festival's line-up, indicative of Nelson's legacy 
at Oberlin. “The program has been able to maintain itself 
through multiple generations of students. Especially in our field, 
that’s not something that happens in many places. It’s a testa- 
ment to the program and to Oberlin’s support of the program, 
and for Gary, for being here through so much of it, initiating and 
then seeing a lot of those developments through. It’s fun to have 
a chance to celebrate that.” 

As for Nelson's post-retirement plans, he expects to spend 
time composing new video/music works with his wife, tour with 
their Irish band, and perhaps make a year-long visit to [reland, 
where he shares citizenship. Beyond his legacy in the TIMARA 
department, Nelson has also achieved a small cult following at 
Oberlin for his holiday performances as the elf Geldryk, singing 
his heart out to a lively crowd in the Conservatory Lounge. As for 
whether the elf might return to Oberlin, Nelson says, “I will have 
a brief word with Geldryk about this, but | already know that he 


thinks Oberlin students are his best audience.” 
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By Yvonne Gay Fowler 


@® teve Slosberg 69 was walking to class from his room in Tank 
~ Hall in October of 1967 when he came upon a throng of 
ww anery students barricading a car. The driver was a recruiter 
for the U.S. Navy, who had arrived on campus to interview poten- 
tial officer candidates. Slosberg, in what marked his first act of 
public resistance, joined the growing demonstration; years later it 
would become one of Oberlin’s most recognized pieces of history, 
seen as catapulting the College into the anti-war movement. 

The 40th anniversary of the “Navy Day” demonstration comes 
at a time when our country is again faced with a controversial war. 
Were the efforts of the 1960s rebels wasted? Did the protesters 
later regret their actions? Yes or no, the students that day stood 
firm in their beliefs that they were “symbolically impeding one of 
the important instruments of the Vietnam War.” 

Slosberg, a newly retired columnist for The Day, a daily news- 
paper in New London, Connecticut, lives in Stonington with his 
wife and two children. “When I wrote about those times, | empha- 
sized the people who showed the most courage, people like Matt 
Rinaldi '69, who in his teens had gotten involved in civil rights 
work and voter registration in the South.” 

Rinaldi, who organized with the GI movement and Teamsters 
for a Democratic Union after college, says, “We shared fear and 
danger, hope and wild optimism. We knew that a better world was 
possible, and we believed that change could be accomplished.” 


Now an attorney in Albany, California, he provides legal assistance 
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to soldiers who want to leave the military. He and his wife have two 
children, Jacob '07 and Amy ‘09. 

“As a child of the 50s, I hope to be one of J. Edgar Hoover's 
nightmares—a hard-core socialist who never quits,” he adds. “As 
an aging white guy in the 2st century, | do what | can against 
capitalism, racism, sexism, injustice, and war.” 

Both men remember well the events of October 26, 1967, when 
student protesters blocked the recruiter's car as it approached 
town, holding him captive on the east side of Tappan Square for 
nearly four hours. 

Police officers tried to disperse the crowd with tear gas, smoke, 
and water from a fire hose. But the students held their ground, 
says Bernie Mayer ‘68, leaving only when College administrators 
pledged that no recruiting would take place that day. Later, the 
students sang and marched their way to city hall. Some were 
charged with disorderly conduct and fined $50. 

Recruiters were back on campus the next day. The student body 
was forewarned: Anyone who impeded their work would be 
expelled. Undeterred, protesters staged a sit-in to block the entrance 
of the College placement office in Peters Hall. where recruiters 
were to conduct interviews. Negotiations between demonstrators 
and administrators finally ended the sit-in, and military recruitment 
on campus was suspended. No one was expelled, and Oberlin 
held a day of reflection on the war, with presentations in Finney 
Chapel and group discussions on Tappan Square, 
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Many of the key protesters went on to graduate. And while their 


career paths are varied, their shared experience will keep them 
forever linked in the pages of Oberlin history: 


Bernie Mayer ’68 was president of the Student 
Senate in 1967; he drove the car whose pas- 
sengers spotted the recruiter on his way into 
Oberlin. Mayer also played a large role in 
negotiations with administrators, especially dur- 

ing the Peters Hall sit-in. “My first reaction when 
% a couple of people broached the plan was, 
Mm \ ‘This will never work,’ but | agreed to try,” he 
recalls. “The whole thing was a circus—the tear gas, the inability 
of the police to figure out what to do, the recruiter who was in a 
terrible situation. Then, in a very Oberlin moment, we agreed to let 
him out of the car to go to the bathroom if he promised to return. 
He never returned.” 


Mayer went on to earn a master’s degree in social work at 
Columbia University and a PhD at the University of Denver. 
Today, as a professor at Creighton University and a mediator, 
conflict specialist, and partner at a nonprofit conflict resolution 
organization, he divides his time between Boulder, Colorado, and 
his home in Kingsville, Ontario, where he lives with his wife. The 
author of two books, he has five children and one granddaughter. 


John Dove ’69 recalls vividly the tear-streaked 
faces of police officers who were called in from 
neighboring towns. He held onto one of the 
empty World War II-era tear-gas canisters, 
stamped with an expiration date of May 1954. 
Dove left Oberlin in 1968 to join a start-up 
computer software company and eventually 
earned a degree in mathematics. He refused 
to pay taxes to the IRS and the states of Massachusetts and New 
York until the U.S. withdrew all troops from Vietnam. Thus, in 
1975, when soldiers were called home, he filed 15 returns for 
seven years, “gladly” paying all unpaid taxes and penalties. 

Married with two sons, Dove lives in Arlington, Massachusetts, 
where he is the CEO of Credo Reference, an electronic publish- 
ing company. “Standing firm for what one believes in has been 
something that I've always retained,” he says. “Oberlin developed 
those core values. Opposing quietly but with absolute resolve the 
things that are contrary to one’s core beliefs is such an important 
thing to learn and to value. I hope I've passed those same values 
on to my children.” 


“When the police marched up military style and started tossing 
20-year-old tear-gas cans at us, we thought we were in Alabama 
or Mississippi during the Civil Rights era,” says Peter Blood- 
Patterson 68, who returned his draft card but evaded jail time 
thanks to a sympathetic judge. Remaining committed to activism 
after college, he supported the Poor People’s Campaign, a nonvi- 
olent movement begun by the Rey. Martin Luther King Jr. and the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference to address economic 
inequalities. He also joined the Movement for a New Society, an 


activist network committed to social movements and nonviolence 
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in the 1970s and ’80s. But his biggest contribution has been a 


politically oriented songbook, Rise Up Singing, which has sold more 
than a million copies and is used by liberal churches and activists. 
Blood-Patterson later earned degrees in nursing and family thera- 
py and now teaches at the University of Massachusetts School of 


Nursing. He and his wife live in Amherst and have two sons. “I’m 


very proud to have been part of one moment in Oberlin’s long tra- 
dition,” he says. 


Eve Goldberg Tal 69 remembers the sudden fear 
she felt as the recruiter tried to start his car 
while she was in front of it. She remembers the 
police marching toward the crowd and the sting 
of tear gas in her lungs. She also recalls a sense 
of purpose, togetherness, and power, and says 
she is still angry that the group allowed the 
recruiter to leave his car. Now an author, Tal 
moved to Israel after graduation where she, her husband, and their 
three sons live in Kibbutz Hatzor, a commune. Her first young adult 
book in English, Double Crossing, won several awards and will be 
published in paperback this fall. Her Hebrew picture book, A 
New Boy, has also been published in an English edition. 

“When I came to Israel, I plunged into a different reality,” she 
says. “The police and military were no longer my enemies. My 
husband, a very gentle person, served in several wars, was wound- 
ed in combat, and willingly did reserve duty every year until he 
was almost 50. My two older sons served in army combat units. 
While they were growing up I was careful not to inject them with 
my own conflicted feelings about the military. Perhaps one of the 
legacies of the demonstration for me is guilt for not continuing to 
work for social change with the same fervor as | did in college.” 


Eric Frumin ’70 helped to organize the Oberlin 
demonstration; he stood in the inner circle that 
surrounded the car. “I never forgot the tear gas, 
and I’m glad my kids don't have to go through 
that kind of tension,” he says. “Oberlin in the 
‘60s was an agonizing and thrilling time.” With 
a master’s degree from New York University, 
Frumin now lives with his wife and children in 
Brooklyn, where for 30 years he's served as director of occupa- 
tional and environmental health and safety at the headquarters of 
UNITE HERE, a labor union representing textile, apparel, food- 
service, and hotel workers in the U.S. and Canada. 

“IT wish there were an anti-war movement today that believed 
in itself enough to do some of the same, but that was a different 
time,” he says. “The focus now must be on empowering ordinary 
people. We have to build a broad movement of ‘people-power’ 
against ‘corporate-power, one capable of enlisting widespread self- 
confidence, discipline, and commitment. We have no choice if we 
want to have a planet and a society worth leaving to our children.” 


Protest organizer Charles “Chip” Hauss 69 admits that he had pro- 
posed a slightly riskier demonstration than the one that occurred, 
but it was overruled, “and properly so,’ he says. Hauss was assigned 


the task of handling relations with other students, faculty mem- 
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bers, and the press, and his clean-cut suit led police to believe he 
was the ringleader. Today, he lives in Falls Church, Virginia, where 
he teaches political science at George Mason University and 
works with Search for Common Ground, an international conflict 
prevention and resolution NGO. He also writes books on com- 
parative politics and conflict resolution. 

“The conflict resolution work | do today is very much an out- 
growth of my time at Oberlin,” says Hauss. Still, he’s apprehensive 
about “celebrating” the Oberlin demonstration that “happened so 
long ago. | am not very involved in electoral or partisan politics. 
No one who knows me would harbor any illusion that | voted for 
the president in either election. Nonetheless, because I work with 
conservatives almost daily, | avoid public activities that people 
could find insulting. | think that 9/11 and its aftermath (not Iraq) 
forced those of us in my line of work to find ways to collaborate 


with people we had traditionally thought of as adversaries.” 


No one knew which route the Navy recruiter 
would take into town, so groups of students 
were positioned at all corners of campus, Robert 
Sheridan '70 at North Main and East Lorain 
streets. Once the car became visible, his group 
moved on foot to form a blockade in the road. 


Hours into the demonstration, the recruiter 


became irritated, stomped on the gas, and near- 
ly ran over several students, including Sheridan, who was thrown 
onto the car's hood. “We wanted to do something dramatic, some- 
thing that would make a strong statement,” he recalls. 

Today, as vice president of TBA Global Events, a company that 
produces events for large corporations, Sheridan continues to be at 
the center of dramatic statements. His firm organized a rock con- 
cert at the inauguration of President George W. Bush (“It was just 
a job. I'm still a lifelong Democrat”), as well as for the Bristol- 
VIyers Squibb Tour of Hope, involving Tour de France champion 
Lance Armstrong and other cyclists affected by cancer. Sheridan 
and his wife, Jennifer Thiermann '70, have two children and live 
in Glenview, Illinois. 
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“| think back on that time with a great deal of pride. When impor- 
tant issues come up and I feel | must take a stand, | do so because 
of my experiences at Oberlin,” says Alice Slutsker Lawrence ’69, a pro- 
choice advocate who took part in the 2004 March for Women’s 
Lives in D.C. She remembers the “incredible” solidarity in “defy- 
ing those who would allow Oberlin to be used as a vehicle to pro- 
mote the war. The power of solidarity was intoxicating.” Living 
now in Oakland, California, Lawrence holds a master’s degree in 
teaching from Harvard’s Graduate School of Education. “I have 
talked about those times with my daughters and have tried to 
instill in them the importance of activism when necessary.” 


Ben Bailey '69, who took part in several campus 
anti-war demonstrations, was drafted into the 
Navy and served four years in off-shore tours, 
including nine months in Vietnam. “I was 
miserable,” he says. “I told myself that if I ever 
believed what the government said after that, 
I'd hire a kid to kick my tail around the block.” 


‘Today, the former political science major lives 


in Las Vegas as a self-employed machinist and horse trainer. 


Paul Osterman '68, another of the demonstration’s organizers, is now 
a labor economist who teaches at the MIT Sloan School of Manage- 
ment, where he recently finished a four-year term as academic dean. 
He and his wife have two children. His research and writing deal 
with the impact of economic restructuring on careers, public 
labor-market policy, and economic inequality. He has worked with 
the Industrial Areas Foundation, a national network of communi- 
ty organizations focused on issues in poor and working-class com 

munities. His most recent book is Gathering Power: The Future of 
Progressive Politics in America. 
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it was impossible to include everyone who took part in this event. lo 


discuss this or other Oberlin protests, write to alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 


WebExtra: All-College “Think-In” Follows Recruiting Incident 
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Treasures of India: Past and Present 


December 30, 2007-January 16, 2008 Escorted by Oberlin Alumnus and Scholar Joe Elder ‘51 


Celebrate the New Year in 
India in honor of a half-cen- 
tury-long partnership between 
Oberlin College and Shansi. 
We begin in Tamil Nadu, the 
enchanting land of 1,000 
temples, where we'll bring in 
the New Year in the sunny 
port city of Chennai on the 
Bay of Bengal. By day we will meander the mystical shore temples 
at Mahabalipuram, the multi-colored Kapalesswar Temple, and the 
fascinating Tamil village complex of Dakshina Chitra. In Madurai, 
we will explore the stunning Meenakshi Temple alongside Hindu 
pilgrims and be welcomed into a weaving village to glimpse daily 
life in South India. We will also be the special guests of the Shansi 
Fellows and university staff at American College and Lady Doak 


Colleges, who will provide us with private tours and receptions. 
We'll then wind our way through the lush wildlife preserves and tea 
plantations of Thekkady to Kerala’s capital, Thiruvanathapuram, 
enjoying beaches, day trips to Kanya Kumari, and trips through the 
famed Kerala backwaters. Our tour will culminate in Delhi, where 
we will spend a full day at the majestic Taj Mahal. Don’t miss this 
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remarkable opportunity of experiencing the history of Oberlin in 
India, while discovering the country’s incredible diversity of region- 
al cultures, from the metropolitan and modern to the natural and 
historic. Brochure available. 


Galapagos: As Close As You Can Get to the Extraordinary 


May 30-June 8, 2008 Escorted by Oberlin Assistant Professor of Biology Keith Tarvin 


Located 600 miles off the 
coast of Ecuador and bisected 
by the equator lies one of 
nature’s most enchanting 
destinations—the Galapagos 
Islands. A scattering of islands 
formed by intense volcanic 
activity, the Galapagos origi- 
nally found notoriety in the 
mid-1800s, when Charles Darwin formulated his theories of evolu- 
tion from his observations on the unique and plentiful fauna of the 
region. Journey with us as we embark on an eco-adventure to explore 
this archipelago and discover wildlife unlike any other on earth! We 
will have the unique opportunity for extraordinarily close encoun- 


ters with sea lions, penguins, tor- 
toises, fur seals, and many kinds 
of seabirds. We will travel aboard 
Lindblad Expeditions’ intimate 80- 
guest Polaris, an extremely com- 
fortable expedition ship noted for 
excellent personal service. Accom- 
panied by a dedicated staff of nat- 
uralists, as well as Oberlin’s own Keith Tarvin, we will enjoy schol- 


arly presentations on the flora and fauna of the region. Join us for 
this remarkable opportunity to travel with fellow alumni and min- 
gle with the same friendly and frolicsome creatures that inspired 
Darwin over 150 years ago! Please register early, as spaces are 
filling quickly for this trip. Brochure available. 


Save the Dates! Cruise ALONG THE DALMATIAN Coast July 2 


; = — .NIP - oT any 
OBIEApventure! VeRMONT Bike Tour October 2008 @ VILLAGE LIFE IN THE DorDOGNE October 16-24 
list and would like to receive electronic news and brochures about our programs, P 


9-August 6, 2008 ¢ OBIEADvENTURE! Napa VALLEY BikE Tour September 2008 e 


, 2008 @ If you are not on our travel interest 
lease call 440-775-8692 or e-mail Linda.Gwinn@oberlin.edu. 
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® Ed Kinderman writes from Palo Alto, Calif., 


that he is very happy to have chosen the West 


Coast as his residence 66 years ago because he 
escaped the vile weather of the Midwest spring. 
“Yes, there are earthquakes—often three or four 
a week—that are recorded, but not felt.” Retired 
from SRI International since 1984, he lives 
alone in a large house (children nearby) with a 
yard of azaleas, camellias, roses, rhododendron, 
and orchids, as well as more tender orchids in 
a greenhouse; he also has peonies to remind him 
of the “Decoration Day” of his Ohio childhood. 
Ed celebrated his 90th birthday last August with 
38 relatives who traveled from Ireland, the 
British West Indies, New York City, and else- 
where. “I am struggling to complete a large book, 
to be published by Oxford Press, with the tenta- 
tive title Global Energy: The Continuing Crisis. 
[ am the book's senior author, supported by for- 


mer colleagues at SRI.” 


Chuck Hubble, who read an opera review in 
the Los Angeles Times about Oberlin’s premiere 
of Lost Highway in February, took special notice 
of reviewer Mark Swed's portrayal of Oberlin 
(which he visited for the performance), as “a 
sleepy, currently snow-covered college town [with] 
just enough alternate-universe feel.” Chuck sent 
a letter to the newspaper's editor: “Oberlin, Ohio, 
is a sleepy college town? What is Mark Swed’s 


hyper-caffeinated alma mater?” 


Artist and painter Patience Haley and hus- 
band Panos Ghikas sold their Boston townhouse 
and historic Fenway studio in 2002 and moved 
to a house and studio in Cape Neddick, Maine, 
where they are active in the art community. 
Patience was a fellow at YADDO art colony with 


longtime Oberlin Conservatory Professor Walter 
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Aschaffenburg. She and Panos, also an artist, 
were featured in a York, Maine, newspaper arti- 


cle last year; it mentioned her work as a design- 


er for Rust Craft Publishers and as a conservator | 


at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, as well as 
her many awards, including a National Institute 
of Arts and Letters grant and a MacDowell 
Colony Fellowship. 


Longtime opera singer and voice teacher 
William Ray was honored with the prestigious 
Lift Every Voice Legacy Award by the National 
Opera Association, which recognizes the contri- 


butions of African American artists to opera. 


_ William performed in Europe for more than 25 


years, taking on roles in Carmen, Pagliacci, and 


the Barber of Seville. He returned to America in 
1982 to teach at the Peabody Conservatory and 
later at Howard University. He also founded his 
own theater company, in part to combat racism 
through skits that functioned as social commen- 
tary. William and his wife, Carrie Kellogg Ray 
‘45, live in Odenton, Md. 


Anne O. Krueger joined 


the faculty of the Johns 
Hopkins University School 


of Advanced International 


economics. 
From 2001 through 2006, 


Anne held the second-high- 


international 


Krueger 


est leadership position at the International 
Monetary Fund. She's written extensively on 
international trade and policy reform in develop- 


ing countries. ¢ Meredith Parsons Lillich, a 


professor of medieval art at Syracuse University, 
was named a 2007 Guggenheim Fellow by the 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. A medieval 
art historian with expertise in stained glass and 


monastic arts, she plans to spend her fellowship 


Studies as a professor of | 


@ See This Sign? © 


To read the full class note as submitted 
by the author, log on to OBIEWeb at 
www.oberlin.edu/alumni. To read class 
notes (or submit your own), follow the 
links from the “Keep in 
Touch” bar in the upper 
left corner. 
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If you are not yet a 
member of OBlEweb, go to 
the MyOBlEweb box and click on 
“register to access the community” (it’s 
free). You'll need your Oberlin ID number, 
which appears above your name on the 
address label of this magazine. 

Questions or comments? Contact 
alumni@oberlin.edu or (440) 775-8692. 


year in France studying the Gothic stained glass 
of Reims Cathedral in the Champagne-Ardennes 
region. e Amy Waters Meyer is the author of 
New Guardians for the Golden Gate—How 
America Got a Great National Park. In May, she 
was presented with a Lifetime Achievement 
Award from San Francisco Tomorrow for leading 
the campaign to establish the 80,000-acre 
Golden Gate National Recreation Area on for- 
mer military, park, and private lands. Of her 
book, the University of California Press writes: 
“This unique insider's account tells how Bay Area 
activists forged bipartisan local and national sup- 
port for an unprecedented campaign to create a 
great new national park.” So far, Amy has told 
the story, illustrated with slides, to more than 30 
audiences from the Bay Area to Nova Scotia. She 
is a former San Francisco Recreation and Park 


commissioner and member of the Presidio Trust. 


Maria Lenhoff Marcus, formerly chief of lit- 


igation at the New York State Attorney General's 


office, is a professor at Fordham Law School. 
She teaches corporate and white-collar crime and 
advocacy-related subjects. Her husband, Norman, 
retired from real estate law practice but remains 
active as a planning advisor on urban problems. 


The couple (pictured with daughter Nicole, a 
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clinical psychologist) 
celebrated their 50th 
aq wedding anniversary 
i. ! in December. Their 
be "Es daughter Valerie '84 

. ha Pe 


specializes in enter- 
Marcus 


tainment law, while 
son Eric is a philosophy professor. The couple 


has “four exuberant grandchildren.” 


Louis Malucci wrote the book B-47 Stratojet: 


Be a Nuclear Deterrent to the Nuclear Threat of 


the Cold War, which tells his real-life story as a 
crewman on the world’s first multi-engine jet air- 


craft and its nuclear payload during the Cold 


War. Louis is a research analyst at the Rochester 
Institute of ‘Technology and a frequent newspa- 


per essayist. 


Eileen Hawlk moved from Littleton, Colo.. 


to a retirement community in Georgetown, 
‘Texas. “My brother and his wife have been after 
me to come down ever since my husband, Herb, 
died in 2004. Starting a new way of life at 72 is 
difficult, even with help from friends and family. 
However, | was not sorry | moved when Denver 
had seven major snowstorms on seven straight 
would love to hear from area 
Obies.” A: 105 Blue Sky Ct., Georgetown, TX 


78628. E: hawlke@suddenlink.com. 


weekends. | 


® Alfred de Jaager, director of the West 


Liberty State College Chamber Choir in West 


Virginia, writes: “This [was] an exciting year for 
my chamber choir. The highlight of our nine-day 
concert tour to Italy [was] serving as the princi- 
pal choir for the 10:30 a.m. mass at the Basilica 
of St. Peter, The Vatican, on May 20.” « Aaron 


Lazare stepped down from his 16-year post 


as chancellor and dean of the UMass Medical 
School, but he is expected to return as a med- 
ical school professor after a leave of absence. 
Aaron oversaw construction of a $100 million, 
360,000-square-foot research laboratory that 
opened in 2001. The lab is named in his 


honor. 


Where Are They Now? 


Gronhagen, vice president of an importing firm, and 
Jane to filmmaker Larry Buchanan. Jean and her fami- 
ly traveled frequently to Europe, making homes in 
Houston, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. She pub- 
lished a volume of poetry, 7he Open Gate, and current- 
ly lives in Colorado Springs. Jane and her family spent 
30 years in California, scouting locations for Larry's 
films. After a brief stint in Arizona, Jane returned to 
California following her husband's death in 2004. 

The Mauney boys, meanwhile, who once dated Jane 
and Jean—(strictly for for laughs, says Jane)—also 
took to the stage after Oberlin, making TV appearances 
and transporting their Steinway pianos in a reconfig- 
ured van to shows all over the country. 

“They were very entertaining,” says Miles’ wife, Dorothy, from the 
couple’s home in Hilton Head; Miles, recently diagnosed with Alzheimer’s 
disease, listens close by. “They would switch pianos on stage and keep 
introducing themselves to the audience: ‘In 


fter years of retirement, the piano-playing McVayne 
Twins resumed their place on the stage last 
February during their 82nd birthday bash in Dallas. 

It was 1942 when Jane and Jean Feist battled snow- 
covered roads into Oberlin for their piano auditions at 
the Conservatory. The twins took their seats at separate 
pianos and played a duo repertoire, just as they had 
done since age 12. 

“| don’t remember anyone being particularly blown 
away by our performance,” says Jane. But the pair's 
likeness attracted plenty of inquisitive glances, espe- 
cially given the presence of another set of piano-play- 
ing twins, Miles and Ernest Mauney '47. 

The College had entered a new era when the sisters arrived on cam- 
pus. After the attack on Pearl Harbor, Oberlin switched to a three- 
semester accelerated wartime calendar. In 1943, as draftees and vol- 
unteers began disappearing from campus, a 700-male Navy V-12 unit 
arrived. “Although we were aware of the war, we looked at things differ- 
ently,” says Jane. “We still managed to have a wonderful time.” — case you lost track, I’m Ernest...and I’m 

“Every weekend we girls would get all done up, hoping that a guy Miles.’ They were so identical | couldn't tell 
from the V-12 would ask us out,” laughs Jean. “But they didn’t want — them apart at my wedding.” 
anything to do with us ‘little’ girls. They always left town on weekends.” | Ernest Mauney, who married and had 

Graduating in 1947, Jane and Jean went on to play duo-piano with _ two children, died in 1959. Shortly after- 
their older sister, Ruth, a Broadway singer, and with the Erie Philhar- ward, Miles and Dorothy moved to Oberlin, 
monic Orchestra. The pair attended the Manhattan School of Music — where Miles taught piano at the Con- 
before taking up the stage name The McVayne Twins, a surname belong- servatory. Two of their three children 
ing to their great-grandmother. Their concert career included TV appear- attended Oberlin: Phyllis Mauney 75 and 
ances and a 1948 Etude music magazine cover feature, which noted — Cynthia Mauney '79, musicians both. 
their distinct ability to “play as one.” 

The twins went their separate ways after marrying; Jean to Carl 


—Yvonne Gay Fowler 
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David Smock received the 


Commitment to Peacemak- 
ing Award from the RUMI 
Foundation, an organization 
focused on fostering inter- 
faith and intercultural dia- 


logue. He was recognized for 


his “great contributions to 
the world’s communities through dedicated efforts 
toward global peace.” David works at the United 
States Institute of Peace as vice president of the 
Center for Mediation and Conflict Resolution 
and associate vice president of the religion and 


peacemaking program. 


® Judd Kessler writes: “I have become an active 
international arbitrator and mediator. | recently 
served as chair of a three-arbitrator appeal panel 
for the World Bank Center in a case involving 
Repsol, a Spanish oil and gas company, and the 
national petroleum company of Ecuador. The 
case was conducted entirely in Spanish.” Judd has 
served as panel chair, sole arbitrator, or mediator 
in more than 30 major cases in the past 10 years 
and remains an active partner at the D.C. office 
of Porter Wright Morris & Arthur. “My wife, Carol 
Farris, and | are attempting to raise my only child, 
Sam, a wonderful 65” tall, 16-year-old who is not 


overly impressed with the rule of law.” 


Kenneth D. Roseman and Hollace A. Weiner 
are co-editors of Lone Stars of David: The Jews 
of Texas (Brandeis University Press, December 
2006), now in its second printing. The pair 
received the Deolece Parmelee Award for 
Achievement in Preservation through Historical 


Research from the Texas Historical Foundation. 


Dave Eberhardt writes: “In honor of my fellow 
writers, classmates Geoff Ward and Alan Furst, 
| mention my second book of poetry, now out, 
titled Blue Running Lights. | will retire in the next 
year or so from working at the Baltimore City Jail 
since 1977 in social work projects—a result of 
my own incarceration for pouring blood on draft 
files in 1967. It helped that | obtained a pardon 


from President Reagan in the early 1980s, espe- 


cially since it should have been he asking us for 


a pardon.” 


Ed Swenson, a professor of music theory, his- 
tory, and composition at Ithaca College, spends 
much of his free time restoring modern and his- 
toric pianos in the shop of his ‘Trumansburg, 
N.Y., home. A trombonist while at Oberlin, Ed 
earned a piano technology certificate his senior 
year; years later his clients include early-century 
music lovers around the globe and museums such 
as the Smithsonian and the Nippon Cultural 
Center in Tokyo. “He's a music teacher by day, 


superhero by night,” a student told the Ithacan. 


Bill Hardt writes: “Last September we moved to 


Bullhead City, Ariz., and opened a Sylvan Learn- 
ing Center to instruct students from pre-K through 
adult in programs such as beginning reading, aca- 
demic reading, math essentials, advanced math, 
algebra, and others. We are now working with 
more than 70 students. Helping students is a 
wondertul experience.” « Steven Sinding, an 
expert on international population matters who 
spent 20 years at USAID, was elected to the board 
of directors of Abt Associates, a government and 
business research and consulting firm. He served 
as population advisor to the World Bank and direc- 
tor of population services for the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, retiring last year as director-general of the 
International Planned Parenthood Federation. 
e Carolyn Diggett Smith has published her 


first novel, The House of the Faun: A Novel of | 


Pompeii, and is happily at work on a sequel. 


Donna Swarts Bath had 


a solo 


exhibition of her 
“funky ceramic pianos” and 
other musical instruments 
at the Venice Art Center in 
Florida last November. She 
continues to perform and 
teach piano and flute when 
not playing in clay. W: www.pianosculptures.com. 
e An article by Hannah Kay Case was pub- 
lished in Samuel Beckett Today/Aujourd’hui, an 
anthology of papers presented a conference in 
Normandy celebrating the 2006 centennial of 


Beckett's birth. Hannah wrote about Impromptu 


d‘Ohio, a play commissioned by Ohio State Uni- 
versity. “For a native Ohioan and enthusiastic 
francophone, this was great fun!” she writes. ¢ 
Rob Gardner retired after 36 years of teaching 
theater history and craft at Gustavus Adolphus 
College. He is credited for schooling scores of 
students who have gone on to success and noto- 
riety, several of whom returned to participate in 
his final work, The Cherry Orchard, in February. 
Rob won the Carlson Award for Distinguish- 
ed ‘Teaching in 2005 and plans to continue 
acting; he’s already been cast as King Lear for 
the Minnesota Shakespeare Project in 2008. 
Elaine Tryon Holdsworth, husband Robert 
Holdsworth, Karen 
Tryon Bell, Donna 
Swarts Bath, and 
Konrad Owens ‘64 
gathered for breakfast 
at Donna’s home in 
Port Charlotte, Fla. 


“The gathering was a surprise for Robert and me,” 
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Holdsworth 


writes Elaine. “Karen and Donna had run into 
each other at an artists’ event the week before. It 
was a wonderful breakfast and confirmation that 


Oberlin graduates are still doing and shaking.” 


@® Karen Friedberg Nierenberg writes: “After 
practicing internal medicine in Palo Alto, Calif., 
for 29 years, Michael Nierenberg retired two 
years ago. One of his first goals was to write a 
book on weight management that would capture 
key insights he shared with his patients. The 
Power of the Bite: Impressive Weight Loss, One Bite 
at a lime, was published in February. He has also 
been teaching a seminar at Stanford Medical 
School and indulging in his culinary skills and 
love of digital photography.” Karen retired last fall 
as executive director of the Community Breast 
Health Project in Palo Alto and received the 
city’s 2006 Athena Award for her varied commu- 
nity contributions. She's taking classes in piano 
and Spanish and is rediscovering her love of 
sewing and crafts. She and Michael are enjoying 
their young granddaughter and their free time. 
W: www.powerolthebite.com. ¢ © Thomas 
Tudor writes: “I retired from the practice of 
clinical psychology in January after 37 years in 
the trenches. My wife, Francine, retired last year 
from teaching in the public school system. My 
current intent is to read non-psychology books, 
keep exercising six days per week, continue our 


ballroom dancing, and clean my basement.” 


OBERLIN 
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@ Alan Firestone writes: “We finally complet- 
ed the addition to our house. The new music room 
has space for a string sextet and has my grandfa- 
thers Baldwin baby grand piano. We just played 
quartets to inaugurate the room. Give me a call 
if you're in the Albuquerque, N.M., area and want 
to play for fun.” P: (505) 867-5442. e Peter 
Martyn has been deputy 
foreign editor of the Toronto 
Star since 1998. “As part of 


a senior editorial team, | 


select and prepare daily 


international news content. 


Since January, | have been 


teaching part time in an 
exciting, challenging, first-of-its-kind program 
called Canadian Journalism for Internationally 
Trained Writers. The graduate-level program at 
the Sheridan Institute in Ontario aims to bring 
immigrant and exiled journalists into the North 
American media mainstream.” Peter was mar- 
ried in 2005 to Shelley Quinn, a litigator for the 
Canadian Department of Justice, in a “warm, 
loving civil ceremony in a friend’s sunny, tree- 
filled backyard.” « Eve Goldberg Tal writes: 
“If awards were given for the largest number of 
rejected manuscripts, | would surely have won! 
With publication of my 
young adult historical novel 
Double Crossing, all that 
has changed.” Published in 
2005 by Cinco Punty, the 
book is based on the story of 
Eve's grandfather's rejection 


at Ellis Island in 1905; it 


was a runner-up for the National Jewish Book 
Awards and won the Paterson Prize for Books for 
Young People. Eve completed her second mas- 
ters degree in children’s literature at Hollins 


University in Roanoke, Va. W: www.e\ e-tal.com. 


John Corrie was named artistic director of the 
Vlaine Music Society, where he conducts the 60- 
voice Androscoggin Chorale 
and the Main Chamber En- 
semble. He also continues 
on the faculty of Bates 
College, teaching musician- 
ship, voice, harpsichord, and 


organ, and W here he has COn- 


ducted the 70-voice Bates 


What's happening in your region? Find out at ObieWeb, 


Regional 
Roundup 


A Western New England—More than 
two dozen alumni met for a happy hour 
in Northampton, Mass. Pictured here 
are Kivie Cahn-Lipman ’01, Gabriel 
Hendricks 04, and Sarah Steinfeld ‘06. 


College Choir since 1986. Several of Bates’ voice 
and instrumental groups joined for a heralded 
performance of Brahms’ Requiem before a 
standing-room only audience of 1,400 in March 
at the Basilica of Saints Peter and Paul in 
Lewiston. John continues to perform on harpsi- 
chord, organ, and fortepiano. His wife, Rebecca 
Wells Corrie '67, MA ’70, continues as depart- 
ment chair and Phillips Professor of Art and 
Visual Culture at Bates. Their daughter, Karen, 
is an assistant district attorney in Manhattan. ¢ 


® Wellesley (Rob) Foshay is director of 


E-mail your news and | 
high-res digital images to 


alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 


www.oberlin.edu/alumni/oberlinClubs. 


A North Carolina—Rachel Seidman 
’88 introduces Oberlin Professor 
of History Len Smith, who spoke 
to Obies in the Research Triangle 
area in May. 


<< New York—Alumni helped 
beautify Highbridge Park at 
West 173 and Amsterdam 
Avenue as part of a citywide 
“Hands On New York” service 
project. Thanks to Sam Servello 
’87 for organizing the event. 


research at Texas Instruments in Dallas, where 
he manages the educational research program 
on math and science education, using graph- 
ing calculators, classroom networks, professional 
development, and systemic interventions intend- 


ed to improve the teaching of math in schools. 


Frederick Fisher was awarded the 2007-08 
Franklin D. Israel Rome Prize in Architecture 
from the American Academy in Rome. He will 
live for six months with the 29 other fellowship 
recipients of various disciplines and develop his 
proposal, Art Space Collage, a portfolio of graphic 
studies in drawing and watercolor, in response 
to the interrelationship of Rome's buildings, art, 
and installations. Frederick is the principal archi 


tect at his Los Angeles-based firm. 


eS») 
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® David Bayless joined 


Covington & Burling LLP 
as partner in the firm’s San 
Francisco office, where he 
focuses on Securities and 
Exchange Commission en- 


forcement, internal investi- 


gations, and private securi- 
ties class action litigation. As head of the San 
Francisco SEC office from 1994 to 1999, he 
was responsible for all enforcement and regula- 
tory matters within a multi-state jurisdiction. « 
Daniel Bornstein accepted a new position at 


Washington University in St. Louis. This fall he 


travel 


will be a professor of history and religious stud- 
ies and hold the Stella K. Darrow Professorship 
in Catholic Studies. e Excerpts from Manohar 
Devadoss’ new coffee-table book, Multiple 
Facets of My Madurai, were published in The 
Hindu in April. The book captures his life grow- 
ing up in the temple city of Madurai, India, and 
includes 450 sketches and accompanying notes. 
He calls the book his magnum opus: ‘It is a very 
personal account, and will reveal Madurai to the 
world from an insider's point of view.’ He lives 
in Madras with his wife, Mahema Devadoss. 


e Gregory Mahler, the former provost at 


Kalamazoo College, was named dean and vice 
president of academic affairs at Earlham College. 


He will also serve as professor of politics. Gregory 


On Tour with the Alumni Association 


holds a PhD from Duke University and has taught 


at the universities of Vermont and Mississippi. 


Economist and lawyer Paul Centolella was 


appointed head of the five-member Public 
Utilities Commission of Ohio in January by 
Ohio Governor ‘Ted Strickland. He was a senior 
economist with the Science Applications Inter- 
national Corporation from 1992 to 2007, and is 
a past senior energy policy advisor and senior 
utility attorney for the Office of the Ohio 
Consumers Counsel. His work in environmen- 
tal regulation helped accelerate emission reduc- 


tions in Ohio and reduced costs of the 1990 


China—tn celebration of Oberlin Shansi’s upcoming centennial 

year, 30 alumni and friends traveled to China in April with study 

guide and former Shansi rep Bill Speidel 57. The group enjoyed vis- 

its to Beijing, Taiyuan, Pingyao, Xi'an, Kunming, Lijiang, Chongqing, 

Shanghai, and various sites along the Yangzi River. Here they are 

joined by friends and gracious hosts at Shanxi Agricultural 

University in Taigu. W 
A Russia—More than 40 alumni and friends gathered for a 
“Journey of the Czars” in June. Sailing from Moscow to St. 
Petersburg aboard the MS Glushkov, the group made its way down 
the Volga River and assorted other waterways to also visit Uglich, 
Yaroslavl, and Kizhi Island. Professor of Russian Language and 
Literature Thomas Newland served as the faculty study guide. 


> Colorado River—Forty alumni and friends joined faculty 
guest Karla Hubbard, associate professor of geology, on an 
OBlEAdventure! canoe trip down the Colorado River in June. The 
group enjoyed camping near the river in a true wilderness setting, 
hiking up Mee Canyon, floating down the river in life jackets, and 
learning about the geology of the region. 
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Clean Air Act Amendments. 
e Lee Fisher was elected 
lieutenant governor of Ohio 
last November and serves on 
Governor Ted Strickland’s 
cabinet as director of the 
Ohio Department of Devel- 
Lee 


administration will focus on the “unbreakable link 


opment. says the 
between educational attainment and economic 
prosperity. A former Ohio attorney general, he 
most recently led the Center for Families and 
Children in Cleveland. e Composer Edward 
Green was named editor of the forthcoming 
Cambridge Companion to Duke Ellington and of 
a special edition of Contemporary Music Review 
dealing entirely with living Chinese composers. 
North/South Consonance premiered the revised 
version of his Piano Concertino, and a new Albany 
CD featuring trumpeter Paul Nebee includes his 
Concerto for C in Trumpet and Orchestra. Ed 
gave a series of lectures and master classes in 
Argentina in April and accompanied his wife, 
soprano Carrie Wilson, in three vocal recitals. 
He continues to serve on the faculties of the 
Manhattan School of Music and the Aesthetic 
Realism Foundation. e © Steven Johnson 
retired in April 2006 after 32 years with the IRS. 
“So far I'm enjoying my Civil Service pension as 
a stay-at-home spouse while my wife works as an 
assistant professor at Northern Virginia Com- 
munity College.” e ® Noelle Hirschboeck 
Turner is associate dean of the Folkwang 
Hochschule in Essen, Germany, where she has 
been a professor of voice since 1992. “I also am 
quite busy giving master classes and lectures 
throughout Europe. Last year | gave a master 
class for the German Voice Teachers Association 
and one for the European Voice Teachers’ bian- 


nual conference in Vienna.” 


Don Gest plays flute, timwhistle, and bodhran 
for the Celtic musical trio The Threepenny Bit. 
He lives in Tucson, Ariz., and has performed tra- 
ditional Irish music for more than 25 years. @ 
David Goodman was 


Public finance attorney 
promoted to managing partner at the Cleveland 
office of Squire Sanders & Dempsey LLP. He 
served as co-chair of the firm’s public finance 
practice and had a lead role in helping cities, 
counties, and school districts arrange bond 
financing for construction projects. He holds a 


law degree from Harvard and serves on the 


SumMER 2007 


boards of the George Gund Foundation and 
the Women’s Community Foundation. ¢ David 
Mayers, a professor in the history and political 
science departments at Boston University, wrote 
Dissenting Voices in America’s Rise to Power 
(Cambridge University Press, 2007). « Wendy 
Rolfe released the CD Images of Brazil, record- 
ed in Sao Paulo, Brazil, and supported by a 
Berklee College of Music Faculty Fellowship. 
“It features mostly folk-influenced historical and 
contemporary music for flute and piano that I 
collected on visits to Brazil over the past 20 
years.’ A 20-year professor at Berklee, Wendy 
will return this summer to the International Flute 
Festival in Quito, Ecuador, and perform with the 
Buzzards Bay MusicFest in her hometown of 
Marion, Mass., and with Boston’s Handel and 
Haydn Society at the Proms Concerts in London. 
Her husband, Ben Dunham, is editor of Early 
Music America magazine. Son Sam, a violinist, 
will enter 10th grade at Falmouth Academy in 
September. A recent article in the Boston Globe 
featured Wendy's work with music education 
projects in Rio de Janeiro. W: http://people. 
berklee.edu/~wrolfe/. 


Scott Schulten, managing 


partner of the Atlanta firm 
Schulten, Ward & Turner, 
was named a Georgia Super 
Lawyer for the fourth straight 
year. The list is based on a 
survey of 23,000 attorneys 
from across the state and 
released by Atlanta Magazine and Law & Politics. 
His primary practice areas include commercial 


real estate and business/corporate law. 


David Baldwin became involved with the 
Sudbury Savoyards, a mainly Gilbert and Sullivan 
performance group in Sudbury, Mass., in 2004. 
He was a member of the pirate chorus in The 
Pirates of Penzance and of the choruses of The 
Grand Duke and Iolanthe. “Since 1999, the all- 
volunteer group has donated more than $100,000 
toward world hunger relief,” he writes. ¢ Opera 


composer Joseph Summer is known for his 


works based on the scenes and sonnets ol 


Shakespeare. The Shakespeare Concerts, featur- 
ino three vocalists and seven instrumentalists, 
| = J 


were performed in Worcester, Mass., in March 


for the fifth year in a row. Joseph's series, The 


Oxford Songs, has also yielded two CDs. 


Norman Green, an award-winning writer, 


director, and TV producer who was twice nomi- 
nated for a Pulitzer Prize, directed and produced 
a pilot for Bravo called Tabloid Wars. Two of his 
hour-long documentaries on the lives of gay 
Latinos and gay Republicans premiered on the 
Logo channel, and he traveled to Cambodia to 
shoot and produce New Year Baby, the story of a 
family’s flight from the Khmer Rouge. “The film 
is now traveling the festival circuit and gathering 
honors,” he writes. “This past winter, | directed 
the MTV series I’m From Rolling Stone, which 
received admiring reviews in the New York Times 
and the New Yorker.” Norman has two feature 
films, two documentaries, and two original tele- 
vision series now in development. ¢ ® Tiberiu 
Weisz wrote The Kaifeng Stone Inscriptions 
(iUniverse, 2006), which “contains the text of 
the new translation of the four stone inscriptions 
that the Jews carved in stone in 1489, 1512, and 
1663. The book incorporates many original Chinese 
and Hebrew sources and highlights the cross- 
cultural currents that challenged the Israelites in 
China. It takes the reader into uncharted terri- 


tory of the Jews in ancient China.” 


® Ann Kosanovic Brown has been the acting 
second bassoonist with the Oregon Symphony 
and performed the Mozart Bassoon Concerto 
with the Bravo! Vancouver Orchestra. She lives 
on a 50-acre farm outside of Newberg, Ore., 
with her husband, Kevin Brown, and their two 
sons, Branko, 9, and Aleksandar, 8. “We are rais- 
ing Icelandic sheep and growing hazelnuts and 
Italian prunes. I enjoy spinning the fleeces from 
our flock and look forward to milking them 
as well.” E: Annie@Dolcefarm.com. W: www. 
Dolcefarm.com. ¢ Jim Davis has made a 
career of selling bugs to California avocado and 
citrus growers. His Escondido-based business, 


American Insectaries, sells ladybugs and other 
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Alumni 


in Service to Oberlin College 


From public radio to environmental architecture: 


alumni speakers enlighten students 


Steve Sherman ’81, principal house photographer 
at Carnegie Hall and senior music photographer 
for the New York Times, gave spring 2007 work- 
shops to students working on performing arts 
portfolios and professional development. (Sponsor: 
Conservatory of Music) 


Robert Rosenberg ’77, pro- 
fessor of pharmacology, 
cell, and molecular physiol- 
ogy and director of the 
Curriculum in Neurobiology 
at the University of North 
Carolina, presented the lec- 

‘ “= ture “Molecular Mechanisms 
of Activation of Renna Nicotinic Receptors.” 
(Sponsor: Department of Neuroscience) 


Sylvia Hood Washington ’80, visiting research 
associate at the Institute for Environmental 
Science and Policy at the University of Illinois, pre- 
sented the lecture “Ball of Confusion: African 
Americans and Environmental Engagement in 
Modern and Postmodern America.” (Co-sponsors: 
Department of African American Studies, Environ- 
mental Studies Program, and the Multicultural 
Resource Center) 


Award-winning jazz trombonist, composer, and 
arranger Andy Hunter ’01 splits his time between 
New York and Shanghai, where he plays with 
ensembles of all sizes and performs musical 
styles ranging from jazz to blues to salsa. An 
Oberlin double-degree student in jazz trombone 
and East Asian studies and Chinese language, he 
now helps organize jazz festivals in Shanghai 
and brings musicians from around the world to 
China. Andy took part in Oberlin’s China Rising 
Symposium along with Manfred Elfstrom 02, 


campaign coordinator for the New York-based 
China Labor Watch and a graduate student in 
international and public affairs at Columbia 
University. Manfred spent two years on a Shans! 
Fellowship in Taigu, China, before interning with 
the China Elections Project at the Carter Center. 
There, he studied village-level democracy and 
observed elections in several China provinces. 
(Sponsor: Department of East Asian Studies) 


Robert Kuttner 65, editor of 
The American Prospect and 
columnist for the Wash- 
ington Post Writers Group, 
participated in a panel on 
the economic policies of 
the U.S. (Sponsor: Oberlin 
College Democrats) 


Erik W. Murray ’91, a master of Capoeira Angola, 
the traditional African-Brazilian art form, has 
been returning to Oberlin since 2002 as a summer 
and winter-term resident professor of Capoeira. 
He has directed intensive seminars on African- 
Brazilian cultural traditions, music, and dances 
in Salvador, Bahia, and he serves on the thera- 
peutic support staff at Northwestern Health 
Services in Philadelphia. (Venue: Rhythms of 
Resistance Conference) 


Spencer Myer 00 per- 
formed at the Faculty Cham- 
ber Music Concert in March 
as a guest of Professor 
Peter Takacs. His orches- 
tral, recital, and chamber 
music performances have 
been heard throughout the 
world. (Sponsor: Conservatory of Music) 


O 
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Dancer Bill Young ’77 gave a workshop in cor 
tact/partnering to students in the newly renovate 
South Hall basement rehearsal space 
(Sponsor: ArtsFest) 


David Battino ’87 is a prin 
cipal writer and designer < 
Batmosphere, where h 
writes feature articles an 
intensive product review 
for leading music-technole 
gy magazines. His visit t 
Oberlin highlighted mater: 
al from his book, The Art of Digital Music, a boo 
and DVD containing in-depth interviews with 5: 
visionary multimedia artists. The book ranked #! 
on amazon.com for digital music books. (Venue 
TIMARA Festival: The Art of Digital Music) 


Matt Trawick ’91, assistan 
professor of physics at th! 
University of Richmond, pre’ 
sented the lecture “Gluing 
Oil to Water for Fun ane 
Profit: Self-Assembled Nano! 
structures in Diblock Copoly: 

mer Thin Films.” (Sponsor 
Department of Physics and Astronomy) 


Christine Harley ’02, a housing credit officer with 
the Illinois Housing Development Authontig facili: 
tated a workshop on multi- 
racial identities and issues 
of authenticity in working 
with communities of color. 
She is pursuing an MPP at 
the University of Chicago. 
(Sponsor: Multicultural Re- 
source Center) 
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claimed musician, educator, and “Global Trouba- 
ur’ Guy Mendilow 99 returned to headline the 
erlin Spring Folkfest. Famous for his ability to 
orporate international musical traditions and 
fostering communication, respect, and toler- 
ce in his workshops, he’s garnered awards 
ch as Best World Music Act and winner of the 
ld Music Song Contest 2005 by Global Rhythm 
agazine. (Sponsor: Oberlin Folk Music Club) 


san Ubbelohde '75, a founding partner in the 
shitectural design firm Loisos + Ubbelohde 
sociates and a tenured faculty member in the 
architecture department at 
Berkeley, spoke about her 
work in natural daylighting, 
solar access, building per- 
formance, energy analysis, 
and the importance of micro- 
climate. (Sponsor: Environ- 
mental Studies Program) 


a A. Phillips 90 read from her book Public 
dio: Behind the Voices (CDS Books/Perseus, 
06), which profiles public radio's most promi- 
it hosts and reporters. She discussed what it 
S like to interview and 
te about the people who 
ide public radio such an 
portant and creatively 
rant media outlet, and 
0 her own career as a 
iter and former public 
lio host/reporter. Lisa 
ches courses in journalism and reporting at 
: State University of New York-New Paltz. 
yonsor: WOBC) 


—Laura Gobbi ’91 
Executive Director, Alumni Association 


predator insects as an alternative to pesticides; 
ladybugs, he says, may devour as many as 5,000 
aphids, mealy bugs, and mites during its lifespan. 
Although he once raised as many as 830,000 
predator insects a week, he now serves as the 
middleman for California insect growers, order- 
ing the bugs and shipping them to local growers. 
Jim holds a master’s degree in pest management 


from UC Riverside. e Drew Eginton writes: 


“My latest software venture, Dulles Research 
LLC, is developing a proprietary illicit network 
analysis technology for use by the U.S. and 
allied intelligence services in conjunction with 
Cray, Inc., the supercomputer manufacturer.” 
Drew married Elizabeth Hughes in 2006, and 
their son, Charles, was born this past March 7. 
Elizabeth is a trustee of the Santa Fe Institute 
and the strategy executive for Legg Mason Funds. 
Drew's daughter, Grace, is a junior at Oberlin 
majoring in history and economics and playing 
field hockey and lacrosse. The family lives in 
Baltimore. e Susan Kazlow Friedland, a native 
Georgia photographer, was a featured artist last 
fall in the William Brennan Jewish Heritage 
Museum exhibit Tzedakah: The Art of Giving, 
which showcased artists’ interpretations of the 
universal spirit of giving. She submitted a photo 
of two women in the Tomodachi Club of Georgia, 
an organization that promotes friendship and 
cultural exchange among Japanese and American 


women. W: www.pointcamera.com. 


Sam Bertenthal and Anne 
Humphreys welcomed David 
Fernando Humphreys to 
their family. “Fernando was 
born August 14, 2006, in 
Guatemala and came home 


on March 7.” The family lives 


Bertenthal 


in Pittsburgh. e ® Sarah 


Brownsberger writes: “My family has relocat- 


ed to the Reykjavik area, and | would like to 
remind far-flung friends that Icelandair is indeed 
the coolest way to get to Europe. | remain an 
obscure literary thrall. Day jobs include singing 
for the state church choir and catalogue transla- 


tions. But my long-awaited translation of Sigfus 


Send alumni news and photos to: 
145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074 


Bjartmarsson’s poetic environmental bestiary, 
RAPTORHOOD, is due out ‘soon’ from 
Uppheimar Press, and you may stumble across 
my poems in rags as diverse as Salamander and 
OnEarth and the Christian Century. Our won- 
derful daughters, Solrun, 21, and Bryndis, 16, 
are with us here. Hafthor is director of the 
Reykjavik Museum.” ¢ John Fisch completed a 
masters degree program in medical manage- 
ment at Carnegie Mellon University, which he 
celebrated by returning to Oberlin with other 
hockey alums for “two spirited games” against 
the current Oberlin team. John is an OB/GYN at 
Maggee Women’s Hospital in Pittsburgh. e Carl 
Ratner writes: “The last year has been a busy 
one. Last February, | directed Verdi's Falstaff and 
sang the title role at Western Michigan Univer- 
sity, where | am director of opera. | performed a 
recital, including songs of Schumann, Poulenc, 
Rachmaninoff, and Bolcom with pianist Lori Sims 
as part of the Chicago-based Mostly Music series. 
As baritone soloist with the Bach Ensemble, | 
performed my first complete Messiah in April, 
and then toured with the ensemble to England 
and aboard the Queen Mary 2, where I also 
performed a recital accompanied by my uncle, 
pianist David Goldberger. I directed Amahl and 
the Night Visitors and Debussy’s Lienfant Prodigue 
with Opera Naples and performed the role of 
John Proctor in The Crucible with Chamber Opera 


Chicago in January.” E: CarlRatner@aol.com. 


Alison Bechdel’s best-selling autobiographical 
novel, Fun Home, was nominated for three Eisner 
Awards, an important award of the comic indus- 
try. Results will be announced this summer. ¢ 
Singer, songwriter, and pianist Mark Cohn, 
best known for writing and recording Walking 
in Memphis in 1991, is currently touring to pro- 
mote his fourth album. W: www.marccohn.net/. 
e ® Ken Fairfax writes: “Having finished three 
years in beautiful Krakow, Poland, Nyetta Yarkin 
and | are moving to the opposite side of the 
world—Vietnam—where | will work as the U.S. 
consul general in Ho Chi Minh City, Saigon.” 


e Dwayne Morris, with 20 years of corporate 


and non-profit legal experience, joined the 
Atlanta-based humanitarian organization CARE 
as general counsel. He spent much of his career 
as a litigation and transaction attorney in Chicago 
and has been active with World Neighbors in 
Oklahoma City and Lawyers for Children, 


which represents abused and at-risk kids. 
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Dwayne holds a JD from Northwestern Univer- 
sity. W: http:/icarenews.care.org/archive/2007/ 
April/spotlight.html. e @ Michael Parker 
continues as a faculty member at Greensboro 
College, where he is a coach/accompanist and 
teaches language diction for singers. He also 
teaches applied piano at Guilford College and 
directs a church choir. “My professional and per- 
sonal life is varied and rewarding, and I still con- 
sider that it was Oberlin that prepared me well 
for life ‘on the outside,” he writes. ¢ © Robin 
Tillotson is the regional director of the Chicago 
Department on Aging and an adjunct faculty 
member at Chicago State University, where she 
teaches an aging seminar to social work and 
sociology students. She was among a delegation 
of 43 professionals selected to visit three provinces 
in China to examine programs for Chinese sen- 
iors. With a master's degree in social service ad- 
ministration/social work from the University of 
Chicago, she is co-chair of major conferences for 
the American Society of Aging/National Council 
on Aging and Generations United. e Cellist 
Suzanne Wijsman was involved with French 
Baroque Cantatas, the first in a series of five 
CDs titled The Perfection of Music: Masterpieces 
of the French Baroque, 
released by ABC Classics, 
Australia’s premier classical 
music label. A senior lectur- 
er in the school of music at 
the University of Western 


Australia, she is on leave in 


Wijsman 


Israel and Europe to study 
musical iconography in medieval Hebrew illumi- 
nated manuscripts. Her research on musicians’ 
health issues led to a presentation at the Per- 
forming Arts Medicine Association Symposium 
in June. 


® Kristen Peterson Hopkins is now the 


director of first-year aid at Colgate University, 
where she previously worked as associate direc- 
tor of corporate, foundation, and government 
relations. “After nearly six years in a position that 
was great, but just not for me, I’m back where I 
belong—in financial aid! 1 enjoy working with 


students and parents to help them navigate the 


aid process and work through the challenges of 


paying for a college education. My husband, Rob 
75, and kids Emily, 16; Dan, 13; and Laura, 10, 
have been very patient with my new preoccupa- 


tion.” « Brian Kruse still lives and works in 


his first novel, The Great 
American Desert, “an explo- 
ration into the natures of 
history, love, death, and 
tractors. It is the tale of an 


unlikely farm boy who has 


become stuck in one of 
time’s backwaters at the age of 8 and the people 
who help him find his way back in to the stream,” 
Brian writes. W: www.iconoclasticpress.com. E: 
b_rolf_kruse@yahoo.com. ¢ ® Philip Robison 
has spent the last 13 years doing massage and 
energy healing work in Helena, Mont. “I recent- 
ly became a certified instructor of Quantum- 
Touch, a form of hands-on energy healing work 
that anyone can learn. I'm also a diplomate cer- 
tified craniosacral therapist. I’m having fun put- 
ting quantum physics into practical applications 
and seeing amazing results in my clients. I’m 
convinced that all medicine is about energy, and 
that we are just beginning to realize what we can 


do.” W: 


Jamie Boucher was named partner in the 


Financial Institutions Regulatory Group at 
Skadden, Arps, Slate, Meagher & Flom LLP in 


Washington, D.C. She worked for 12 years in 


www.mtsomaticcenter.com. 


the government and private sector on matters 
involving international trade and investment reg- 
ulation. Jamie chairs the American Bar Associa- 
tion's Banking Law Committee, Subcommittee on 
Mergers and Acquisitions, and holds a JD from 
Georgetown. e Jane Pratt, 
the founding and former edi- 
tor of Sassy and Jane maga- 
zines, has a new weekly live 
talk show on Sirius Satellite 
Radio. Jane Radio is billed as 
“a public therapy session for 


the host and the listeners.” 


® Paul Brockmann finished two years with 


Medecins sans Frontieres (Doctors Without Bor- 
ders) in April. “Most of that time was in China, 
and the final seven months were in Sri Lanka, 
where renewed violence in the ongoing ethnic 
conflict has led MSF to reopen its emergency 
medical programs. Next up is several months of 
down time in the U.S. and Europe before heading 


out for another assignment around September.” 


Colorado and has finished | E: paulbrockmann@world.oberlin.edu. B: 


paulbrockmann.blogspot.com. ¢ Pianist and com- 
poser Lafayette Harris has released his first 
funk and contemporary jazz CD, In the Middle 
of the Night. W: http:/Mafayetteharrisjr.com/. 


The Oregonian reports that Dave Austin and 
Steve Suo ‘80 were part of the reporting and 
writing team that earned the newspaper a 2007 
Pulitzer Prize for breaking news. The paper won 
for its coverage of the search for the Kim fami- 
ly, who became snowbound in the mountains of 
Oregon last November. (Oberlin graduate James 
Kim '93 died in the mountains while seeking 
help for his family.) David reported the story 
from the newsroom and wrote daily accounts of 
the search, while Steve was among the major 
contributors to the reporting effort. e Caprice 
Bragg, vice president of gift planning and donor 
relations at the Cleveland Foundation, was 
named a 2007 YWCA Woman of Achievement. 
Caprice oversees the foundation's $1.7 billion 
endowment, which generates $80 million annu- 
ally to benefit Greater Cleveland. She is a board 
member in the Estate Planning Council and co- 
chair of the Diversity Committee for the Asso- 
ciation of Fundraising Professionals. e ® Jim 
Dawson and Takashi Matsumoto were joined 
in Holy Union on January 6 in San Francisco, 
where they live. Alan Lewis '85 served as best 
man and with Sarah Grove 
83, helped provide music 
for the service. Jim works at 
Stanford University as sen- 


ior associate director for 


- 
if 


Dawson 


the Stanford Fund: Takashi 
teaches Japanese. e Poet 


Lia Purpura received the 


2007 Beatrice Hawley Award for her manu- 


script King Baby; the prize includes a $2,000 
award and publication of her manuscript by 
Alice James Books in 2008. The author of two 
previous collections of poetry, she has received 
NEA and Fulbright fellowships and is writer-in- 


residence at Loyola College in Baltimore. 


Istvan B'’Racz 


® Composer and performer 
writes: “I had a lot of fun this last year with 
many performances of new music. One of them 
was Bach's Baroque Blender II, acoustic and 


electronic mash-ups of Bach's 2 part inventions, 
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working with composer Alphonse Izzo. The results 
were two extraordinarily different works that 
came from the same genetic ‘father.’ We also had 
a really fun concert called SOUNDunder- 
GROUND, which is an eclectic mix of new 
music. W: www.myspace.com/istvanpeterbracz. 


e ® Jonathan Freiman was named a partner 


Careers 


in the New Haven, Conn., office of Wiggin and | a univ ersity of a federal appeal involving a Nobel 
Dana LLP. A member of the litigation depart- Prize winner's claim to ownership of patent roy- 
ment, he handles appellate matters and complex _alties, and the successful defense for a Fortune 
cases, including transnational disputes, and was | 500 company of a state appeal involving a rival 
listed in the last two editions of The Best companys claim to millions of dollars in pre- 


Lawyers in America (2006 and 2007). He writes: 


“Recent cases include the successful defense for 


judgment interest.” e ® Denise Melvin lives 


in Rome, Italy, as a communications officer for 


Banking on the Future 


iving back is more than just a part-time activity for Irvin 
G Ashford ’91...it’s his job. As vice president of public affairs at 

Comerica Bank in Texas and state manager of the Community 
Reinvestment Act Department, his job is to 
create programs that benefit the community, 
be it through after-school and educational 
programs, by funding single and multifamily 
housing units, or by underwriting arts pro- 
grams for underprivileged children. 

“At Oberlin, | learned that men, particular- 
ly black men, have a responsibility to give 
back to the communities we come from. If not 
us, then who?” Ashford asks. “The world is full 
of people who take, deplete, drain, and squan- 
der resources.” 

In the last few months alone, Ashford has 
earned the Chairman's Outstanding Achieve- 
ment Award from Comerica Bank for his con- 
tributions in the areas of connectivity, leader- 


ship, and excellence, and the Winstead Award from the YMCA of | 


Metropolitan Dallas for his leadership and support of local programs. 
In June, he was named a fellow of the British American Project, an 
exclusive network of young leaders from the two countries who meet 
annually for discussion and debate. 

His success caught the attention last year of the Consortium on 


Financing Higher Education (COFHE), of which Oberlin is a member. — 


The group was seeking out graduates of private schools who had | 
ic development for two multi-million-dollar nonprofit agencies. He 


received college scholarships and entered careers devoted to the 
service of others. So inspired by Ashford’s story, COFHE included him 
in its publication Take a Closer Look. Here is an excerpt: 


Born in Alphabet City on the Lower East Side of Manhattan, the 
only son of a teenage mother, Irvin grew up in poverty. Gifted as 


ters with the police, he knew he had to find a way out. 
At age 13, he participated in an educational program with the 


_ Boys’ Club of New York. He scored well on an aptitude test and was 


offered the opportunity to attend a summer school program at the 
Webb School, a boarding school in Tennessee. He did exceptionally 
well in the program and was offered a full scholarship to the school. 

The second African American ever to grad- 
uate from Webb, Irvin never imagined that he 
would attend college, let alone a prestigious 
liberal arts institution. The mother of a fellow 
student encouraged him to apply to Oberlin. 
Trusting her advice, he applied and was 
accepted. 

Excited and anxious to attend college, Irvin 
felt the impact of his poverty when he realized 
there was a price to pay; he and his family 
were virtually penniless. Oberlin offered him a 
generous financial aid package, without 
which college would have been impossible. 

Irvin entered college with the desire to 
become rich and put his poverty-stricken 
years behind him. But Oberlin gave him a new 
mission: to help others escape what he had experienced growing up, 
especially those who lived in communities similar to his own. 

A religion major at Oberlin, Irvin went on to earn a master’s 
degree in public affairs at the University of Texas at Austin and an 
MBA at the University of Dallas. A 2003 Fellow of the German 
Marshall fund, he was awarded a Woodrow Wilson Fellowship in 
graduate school. 

He began his professional life in New York as director of econom- 


Tal Campbell 


then moved to Texas to work for the City of Dallas as a senior eco- 


~ nomic development analyst, helping to secure financing for the 


child—he learned to read at age 3—his talents languished in the — 
public school system. Without a father figure, he emulated the older — 


children, skipping school, stealing, and taking part in gang activi- 
ties. Irvin was well on his way to a life of crime. After several encoun- 


American Airlines Center and its surrounding infrastructure. 


“I’m just glad that | work for a company that believes in helping 
people be successful, and that | am in a position to invest, replen- 
ish, and build in the communities that need it the most,” says 
Ashford of Comerica Bank. “When | die, | want people to say, ‘That 
brother did his thing.” 


neice means 


the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. “Meanwhile, | am still hoping 
to become a full-time professional painter. Italy 
and some of the fine art teachers here continue 
to inspire even after 17 years. I'd love to hear 
from alums who live in or near Rome and those 
who are active painters anywhere in the world. 
Ciao!” E: denise.melvin@fao.org. « William 
F.B. Vodrey was elected vice president of the 
Northeast Ohio chapter of the American Con- 
stitution Society, a progressive law and public 
policy group, and was inducted as a member of 
the Sons of the American Revolution. He and his 
wife, Susan Carnahan Vodrey, and their sons 
John, Ethan, and Thomas, still live in Cleveland, 
where William is a magistrate of the Cleveland 
Municipal Court and an advisor to the OC Mock 


‘Trial team. 


Steve Hawley and Evie 
Hawley welcomed their sec- 
ond child, Stuart Donovan, 
on February 27. He joins his 
big sister, Alice, 4, in their 
“progressively smaller house 


in Florence, Mass.” See 


photos at www.plinth.org/ 
sweetpea/sweetpea.html. E: hawley@plinth.org. 
e Dallas lawyer and political consultant Michael 
Sorrell was named interim president of Paul 
Quinn College, a historically black private col- 
lege in southeast Oak Cliff, Texas. He holds a 
masters and a law degree from Duke University 
and is co-owner of Victor Credo, a sports man- 


agement and public affairs consulting firm. 


Laurel Butler and Thomas Lawshae were 
married May 19 in Austin, Texas. Laurel is free- 
lancing and teaching violin privately, while 
Thomas is completing his certification to teach 
high school science and German. E: kingbutler@ 


yahoo.com. « ® Stephen Gracey is the man- 


ager of web content for the Federal Reserve 


Bank of Cleveland. “After almost seven years of 


working for the Episcopal Church, | realized | 
needed more room to grow in the field of web 
work.” He started an MS program in information 
architecture and knowledge Management at 
Kent State University, and says that he and his 
partner, David, “continue their Victorian mis- 


sion to make the world a better place through 


ake a stroll down Pearl Street in 
Boulder, Colo., and you just might 


come across an Oberlin-inspired confec- 


tion. We're talking the Old B. cookie 
(think oats, chocolate chips, pecans, and 
walnuts) offered by David Cohn ’90 
at his upscale bakery and cafe, Spruce 
Confections. The former Old Barrows 
dessert baker started his business in 
1992 with $150 and a $5-an-hour job at 
a sandwich shop. “I would deliver the Old 
B. cookie to coffee shops on my lunch 
break,” he says. “I slowly built up accounts 
and rented kitchen space from a catering 
company. These days, David employs 
about 45 workers at his three bakery/ 
retail locations (including the University 
of Colorado Law School) and supplies 
bakery items to 50 area stores and coffee 
shops. Fair-trade coffee, vegan cook- 
ies, and a jar of granola? An Obie’s deam 


COMmetruIe: 


wallpaper, assisted by their kitties, Jean-Claude 


and Bartholomew.” 


Katherine J. Kornblau and Matt Susskind 
were married on the beach in Rio Grande, 
Puerto Rico, on March 31. Obies in attendance 
were Jeffrey Frace, Seth and Julia Freedman, 
Paul Heiner, Stan Kim, Stephanie Letson, 
and Dana Lynne Sinegfield '91. Katherine, the 
owner of KJK Jewelry 
in New York, special- 
izes in creating jewel- \ 
ry for museum stores | (y 


to compliment their 


Kornblau 


exhibits. She is also 
the regional coordina- 


tor for the Oberlin Alumni Club in NYC. Matt 


is the founder of Naturasound, a corporate event 
staging company in Connecticut. W: www. 
kjkjewelry.com. « ® Stefani Sandow writes: 


“OptionsHouse.com launched to the public in 


- January of this year; I’m proud to be the infor- 


mation architect for this online brokerage. I've 
lived in Chicago (I voted for Obama!) with Dave 
since 2003 (but my pizza is still triangular and 
my paper is still the New York Times). E: 


sdsandow@hotmail.com. 


Laura Hisrich and Seth 
Kimmel took the past year 
as a ‘self-financed sabbati- 
cal” from teaching elemen- 
tary school and carpentry, 
respectively. Their travels 
included visits with Obies 
Erica Hurwitz Andrus, 
Ruth Hardy, and Jason Mittell in Vermont; 
Laura's grandmother, Winona Jack Wherley ’31, 


Kimmel / Hisrich 


in Ohio; and a journey through Mexico. “During 
this time off, | attempted to learn to speak pass- 
able Spanish, and Seth has constructed a bass 
fiddle,” writes Laura. “We knit and play old-time 
music in Eugene, Ore., with our cat, Basil.” E: 
laurarose@jetfnet.org. e ® After five years as a 
trader with UBS Investment Bank, Jennifer 
Goodstein Litwin accepted a position as direc- 
tor of institutional marketing with Greenwich 
Associates in Greenwich, Conn. She continues 
to pursue her singing career, most recently 
appearing with the Westchester Philharmonic in 
a performance of Scarlatti’s Su le sponde del 
Tebro with trumpet soloist Mark Gould. She also 
teaches piano and voice. e Mary Martin, for- 
mer assistant director of the Glen Rock Public 
Library in New Jersey, is the new director of the 
Long Hill Public Library in Long Hill Township. 
She holds an MLS from the University of North 
Carolina and has worked in both academic and 


large public libraries. 


® Eli Greenberg and Dave Schwam ‘97 


became fast friends and workout buddies four 


years ago after meeting at their residency pro- 
gram in psychiatry at NYU. “After three years 
of planning and two prior aborted attempts, we, 
along with Jan Wandrag (Dave's partner of eight 
years), made it to Gay Disney Week in Orlando,” 


Eli writes. Eli and David are in private practice 
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in New York City and are candidates at the NYU 
Psychoanalytic Institute. Eli is Oberlin’s 1993 


alumni class president. e ® Rachel Gorney 


writes: “My how time flies! 2007 marks seven 
years since | moved to Paris. After several years 
working for French business schools, | started 
my own freelance translation business last year, 
affectionately called Harkness Communications. 
I'd love to hear from other Obies who also live 
abroad and/or work as translators.” E: rachelgorney 


@yahoo.com. e Hana Mariah Hatta joined 


Planned Parenthood of Arkansas and Eastern 
Oklahoma as the director of development. “Since 
Oberlin, I have lived in D.C., Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and now Little Rock. I have worked 
on three presidential campaigns, two Democratic 
National Conventions, a gubernatorial race, and 


a citywide campaign. While in D.C., I worked in 


MICHIGAN STATE 


‘Sweet BA L I 


nnMarie Gilbert ’91, the most 

decorated athlete in the history of 
Oberlin women’s sports, was named head 
coach of the Eastern Michigan University 
women’s basketball team in May. Con- 
sidered a rising star in the collegiate 
coaching ranks, AnnMarie spent five 
years as an assistant coach at Michigan 
State University, where she helped the 
women compile a 120-44 record, good 
for a .732 winning percentage. During 
her playing days at Oberlin, AnnMarie 


was one of the top Division III athletes in 


the country, setting school and confer- 


ence records and leading the nation in 
scoring. She was inducted into Oberlin’s 
Heisman Club Hall of Fame in 2001. 


the Clinton Administration at the U.S. Agency 


for International Dev elopment and the Treasury 


Department. I have also worked on a number of 


major events, including Super Bowl XXXVI and 
the dedication of the William J. Clinton 
Presidential Center.” e Carla Kihlstedt, a San 
Francisco Bay Area-based violinist, singer, and 
composer, is a founding member of the Tin Hat 
Trio (accordion, violin, and guitar) and of the 
art-rock band Sleepytime Gorilla Museum. W: 
www.tinhattrio.com. e Julie Wiener, Joe 


Moreau, and 3-year-old Ellie welcomed baby 


Sophia Elana Moreau on June 30, 2006. The 
family lives in Jackson Heights, Queens, where 
they have been getting to 
know other Obies, such as 
Meg Lamm '92, Rebecca 
Gopoian 96, and their chil- 
dren. Since April 2006, Julie 
has been writing In The Mix, 


a monthly column on inter- 


Wiener 


married life for the New 
York Jewish Week (www.thejewishweek.com.) 


E: julie.inthemix@gmail.com. 


Saemin Ahn has lived in New York and Korea 


as a translator, interpreter, legal researcher, and 
communicator who has experienced top-level 
business transactions with Samsung and on 
behalf of other Korean and Western corporate 
clients. He is also a columnist for the Korea 
Times. His book, Essay Techniques, was pub- 
lished in May by Sisa English Press, Korea's 
largest publisher. e © 
Ryan Torres and_ Julian 
WH Werle Torres 96 welcomed 
baby Benjamin Ryan Werle 
Torres, born August 22, 
2006. The family lives in 
Arlington, Mass. ¢ Joseph 
Whitten was married to 
Margaret Cunningham on April 21 in St. 
Louis. He holds an MD from Temple University 
and is a resident in family medicine at Abington 
Memorial Hospital in Pennsylvania. Margaret 
works in the marketing communications de- 


partment at Merck. 


@® Theresa Gheen was expecting to graduate 


from Columbia Law School in May, “at which 


point I'll have to land a real job. | invite long-lost 


Want to be a doctor? 
Make it a reality. 


POST-BACCALAUREATE 
PREMEDICAL PROGRAM 


The Post-Baccalaureate Premedical 
Program at Goucher College Is a one- 
year curriculum of courses required 
for medical school admission. 


- 100% medical school 
acceptance rate 


- Classes separate from 
undergraduates 


- Comprehensive advising 
and support 


- Linkage agreements with 
eight medical schools 


- Oberlin graduates have thrived in 


our program 


For more information, 
call 1-800-414-3437 or 
visit goucher.edu/postbac. 


GOUCHER COLLEGE 


Education without boundaries 
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Obie pals to help me delay the inevitable by 
extending my social envelope, and, as a conse- 
quence, necessitating summer classes.” ¢ ® Miku 
Shiota was the contralto soloist for a perform- 
ance of Vivaldi’s Gloria on March 25. “The per- 
formance was put on by the Jenkintown United 
Methodist Church (Pa.), with members of the 
Independence Sinfonia accompanying.” She had 
the chance to be a soloist again on April 14, when 
the Choral Society of Montgomery County per- 
formed Haydn’s Creation. “Who'da thunk—a 
pianist making waves as a vocalist.” e Jenni 
Lapidus Ferrari-Adler is 
the editor of Alone in the 
Kitchen with an Eggplant, 
Confessions of Cooking for 
One and Dining Alone 


(Riverhead, 2007). Contri- 


‘Ferrari-Adler 


butors include Ann Patchett, 


Haruki Murakami, Marcella 
Hazen, Nora Ephron, and Oberlin Professor of 
Creative Writing Dan Chaon. “In the book’s intro- 
duction, I describe learning to cook in an Oberlin 
co-op, writes Jenni. W: www.aloneinthekitchen. 


com. E: jenni.ferrari-adler@hotmail.com. 


Lisa Chen, a doctoral candidate in educational 


administration at Boston College, was named 
principal of Barnstable Middle School in 
Hyannis, Mass. Born in Taiwan, Lisa mastered 
English so well that she majored in English at 
Oberlin and earned a master’s degree in English 
education. She has taught English at schools in 
Virginia and ‘Texas. e © Erica Fletcher and 
Rob Thacher 95 welcomed 
their first child, Henry 
Nicholas Fletcher Thacher, 
on November 5, 2006. The 
family lives in Boston, where 
Erica works in teen preg- 


nancy prevention and Rob 


Fletcher 


teaches at Dedham Country 
Day School. e @ Becca Hale and Mark Endries 
were married in Tallahassee, Fla., in March, 
with Obies Cyra Levenson, Peter Hale ’62, 
and Chris Heitman ’95 in 
attendance. In December, 
Becca completed her PhD 
in behavioral ecology at the 
University of Florida and is 
currently a postdoctoral re- 


searcher at Florida State 


Endries / Hale 
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is a new assistant professor at Willamette Uni- 
versity in Salem, Ore., after serving as a visiting 
assistant professor at St. Olaf College. He and 
his wife, Stephania Fregosi, relocated to Salem 
in July and are looking forward to settling into 
their new home. e Todd 
Mitchell's first young adult 
novel, The Traitor King, was 
released by Scholastic Press 
in April on his daughter's | . ‘4 

a NN 


Mitchell 


first birthday. He lives in 


Fort Collins, Colo., where 


he teaches creative writing 
and literature at Colorado State University. 
W: www.toddmitchellbooks.com. e Alexandra 
Tunstall and husband David Kuhar '92 wel- 
comed their first child, 
William Daniel Kuhar, at 
12:01 a.m. Christmas Day, 
2006. They now live in 
Atlanta, where Dave is an 
infectious disease specialist 


with Emory University. Alex 


Tunstall / Kuhar 


is working from home on 
her dissertation, focusing on Chinese tapestries. 
E: atunstall@hotmail.com. 
e Hanfang Zhang and Abiy 
Alemayehu were married 
January 22 in Montgomery 
Nas 


Elizabeth Thompson ’85 in 


Township, with 
attendance. Hanfang says 
she loves her work as an 
orchestra director at Community Middle School 
in Plainsboro, N.J. Abiy is an engineer with 


Johnson and Johnson. 


® Raphael Jacoby and Sarah Wignall were 


married June 3, 2006, in The Presidio in San 


Francisco. They live in Daly City, where Rafi is 
a software engineer and 
Sadie is doing postdoctoral 
work in cellular biology. “We 
partied with Josh Cohen, 
Zack 
Shapiro, Jeremy Wall, 


and Sarah Schoomer and 


Lynne Drouin, 


Noah Treuhaf, both ’96, 
and honeymooned in Greece, where we visited 
lots of antiquities before landing on Santorini 
for a week of relaxation.” ¢ ® Ross Patty and 
Katie McAnelly were married January 7, 2006, 


in Dallas. They live in Fort Collins. Colo. 


James Kirsch released his fourth album, Cool 
Aberrations. “The music is categorized as lush, 
melodic, instrumental electronica,” he writes. 
“Flutist Sarah Holzman "95 and guitarist Jesse 
Cutler '99 play on different tracks. It’s been fea- 
tured on Echoes, a nationally syndicated radio 
show, and a concert will be broadcast in the 
future. Get a free download at www.generalfuzz. 
net.” ¢ Hanna Miller Raskin started a new 
nonprofit venture: The American Table Culi- 
nary Tours, which offers multi-day food tours 
throughout the U.S. The interactive tours “chase 
America's signature dishes across the map, stalk- 
ing the best expositions of the land’s bounty, from 
church basements and home kitchens to hum- 
ble roadside cafés and white-tableclothed bistros. 
Every tour features commentary from respected 
scholars and hands-on workshops.” Hanna lives 


in Asheville, N.C. W: www.tabletours.org. 


Ana Maria Alvarez and Jon Lowe ’00 were 
married in Brooklyn, N.Y., in October 2005. They 
have lived in Los Angeles since 2002, where Ana 
earned her MFA at UCLA's Department of 
World Arts and Cultures in 2005. Jon is the 
director of marketing for the Staples Center and 
the L.A. Kings. Ana writes: “For the past three 
years I have been the artistic director and cho- 
reographer of Contra- Tiempo, a nonprofit, urban 
Latin dance theatre company that uses Salsa as 
a metaphor for resistance and struggle within the 
Latino community. We tour and perform nation- 
ally and internationally. Jon is president of the 
board of directors.” W: www.contra-tiempo.org. 
e ® Hilda Canes (now Gardufto) and Eric 
Garduno were married January 24 in Fairfax, Va. 
They live in Vienna, Va. 
® Cynthia Clare wel- 
comed baby boy Felix 
Clare Borggraefe on De- 
cember 5, 2006, in San 
Francisco. e ® Vanessa 
Chaves Cochran and hus- 


band Bobby announce the 


E-mail your news and 
high-res digital images to 


alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 
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birth of baby girl Anaya 


Kathryn on March 10 in 
Ore. ¢ ® Carlos 
Ortiz was born August 11, 
2006, to Nicole Johnston 
and David Ortiz. 


has already started practic- 


Portland, 


Carlos 


Johnston 


ing for his audition to the 


Conservatory; he loves playing piano, maracas, 


and other random percussion instruments,” 
Nicole writes. e ® Jennifer Waldo and Luke 
Jensen ‘00 announce the 
birth of baby girl Isobel Skye 
Jensen on April 8, 2007, in 
the Nativiti Birthing Center 
Skye 


was born Easter Sunday via 


in Houston. “Isobel 
water birth and joins big 
brother Ryder, who turned 
2 in April. We're doing well amid the chaos of 


having two young children.” 


2000 


Tom _ Bencivengo writes: 
“After several years living and 
working as a freelance musi- 
cian in New York, | stum- 
bled upon an old childhood 
passion: competitive cycling. 


I never thought that riding 


some easy laps in Central 
Park a couple years ago would take me around 
the world and pit me against some of the most 
accomplished cyclists in the world. | now split my 
time racing my bike in places like El Salvador, 
Venezuela, Thailand, and China against Olympic 
medalists, world champs, national champs, and 
former Tour De France participants, and work- 
ing for a commercial real estate firm in NYC. 
Immersing myself so deeply in a sport like cycling 
has left me with some incredible realizations and 
lessons about life, and its parallels to my previ- 
ous career in music constantly surprise me!” B: 
http://tommyasia.blogspot.com. « ® Stephen 
Gross, who was married June 29 to Tara Zeigler, 
accepted a position as a software engineer at St. 
Jude Medical in St. Paul, Minn. 
in Cleveland writing genetic research software, | 
Miraculously, St. 


“After five years 


was in the mood for a change. 
Jude needed a developer just like me to work on 
their heart catheters. Woohoo!” Stephen finished 
his master’s degree in urban studies at Cleveland 
State University this spring. B: http://grossreport. 


blogspot.com. 


Summer 2007 


Johnson ‘99 were marred in 


Jaime Lee Currier is the theatre director for a 


recreation program for de\ elopmentally disabled 


adults in Portland, Ore. The group staged its first 
Flash Make it Count, which 
Jaime wrote and directed, in May 2006. Its 


second production, 


original musical, 


Rainbow Kittens with 
Wings, also written and directed by Jaime, hit 
the Portland stage in April. W: www.portland 
supportedemployment.com. e Mithu Dutta 
and Stephen Linn were married January 5, 
with Obies Aaron Bonner-Jackson, Neil Gray, 
Noah Kirshbaum, Sarah McKeever, Beth 
Posniak, Melissa Ray, and Alice Saperstein 
in attendance at vari- 
ous celebrations. They 
moved to the Boston 
area to attend gradu- 
where 


ate school, 


oe lA 


tom DS wt a 


Dutta / Linn 


Mithu completed her 


masters degree in 
public health and Stephen will complete his 
master’s degree in international relations. e ® 
Morris Levin is an MBA student at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania's Wharton School. 

launched a website offering college basketball 
and football championship pennants. W: www. 
victorypennants.com. e Eben Lieberman and 
Corrine Ochsner were mar- 
ried November 18, 2006, 


Hill 


Brookfield, Conn. 


Inn in 
Obies 


in attendance were Dahlia 


at the Fox 


Bursell, Leslie Korein, and 
Emily Vanderpol, all ‘02. 
The couple lives in East 
Mass., cat, Harley. 


Eben works at AIDS Project Hartford and will 


Lieberman : 


Longmeadow, with their 
enroll at UConn’s School of Social Work this 
fall: Corrine is director of a group home for ado- 


lescent girls. e Colleen Matheu and Kurt 


Ill., on 


Park Ridge, 
6. Obies 
in attendance were Crystal 
Stohr Hall, Therese Ritchie 

Brea Weil-Hearon ‘03, 
and Matt Carlson ‘04. 


couple met at the Conserva- 


December 30, 2 


The 


tory and pursued oraduate 
studies at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, performing in the Civic Orchestra ol 
Chicago. Kurt is a section first violinist with the 
Houston Symphony, while Colleen performs on 


piccolo with the Kalamazoo Symphony in 


Michigan, the River Oaks Chamber Orchestra, 
and as a substitute for the 2006-07 season with 


the Houston Grand Opera. 


2002 


Jessica Coleman and Jake Lubarsky were 


married July 15, 2006, in Morristown, N.J. 
Obies in attendance were Felipe Fernandez, 
Benjamin Gleason, Laura Kent-Monning, 
Jacob Kramer-Duffield, Amy Levin-Eptein, 
Nate Marsh, Andi Nelson, Jacob Schlesinger, 
Liz Heron ‘01 


Emily Roose, and Dan Scott, all 03. Jess and Jake 


, and Michael Degnan, Mira Inbar, 


live in the San Francisco Bay Area, where Jess is 
pursuing her mas- 
ter's degree in land- 
architecture. 
finished his 


degree and 


scape 
Jake 
law 
for the 
Bar. 


section of the 


preparing 
California 
Scott Dixon joined the bass 
Cleveland Orchestra in May. He holds a master’s 
degree from the Shepherd School of Music at 
Rice and and has performed at the Aspen Music 
e Bryan Engelhardt 
Woodward were mar- 
ried December 30, 
2006. Obies in atten- 
dance were Sarah 
Combellick-Bidney, 
Wendy D’Andrea- 

oe Merrins, Tysza 
Gandha, Nathan Gross, Nikhil Majumdar, 
Heather 
Phillips, Timothy Wotherspoon, and Jeremy 


Festival. and Kathryn 


Jessica Marish, Kimberly Mening, 


Cooper ‘04. The couple met in graduate school 
at the University of lowa, Bryan in economics 
and Katie in speech pathology and audiology. 
Edan Lepucki and Patrick Brown were mar- 
2006, at 


Hotel in 


ried November 4, the Hollywood 


Roosevelt 


Los Angeles. Obies 
Teri Blow, Doug 


Diesenhaus, Molly 
McDonald, Ryan 
Miller Kim 


‘Tolman ‘00 attended. 


2003 


@® Laura Gardiner, Leah Patriarco, 
04, Neil 


Gulledge organized their second annual month- 


and 


Lepucki 


Adam 


Czernikowski Brideau, and Joel 


long fast from electricity in March and April to shower and/or ceremony. We went to Florida for 


highlight the connection between individual con- our honeymoon and acquired neither a sunburn 


sumption, foreign policy, and the environment. | ® Takuya Murata and ‘Tamara Usenova were nor a timeshare.” E: howeofhough@gmail.com. 
® Joshua Olson 


E: alliumcollective@gmail.com. W: www.allium married December 8, 2006, in the Golden 


collective.org. e Erika Mori was married to Yu | Dragon, Bishkek, Kyrgyzstan. They live in and Amy Hinckley 
were married August 
12, 2006, at Circle 


Pines Center in 


Kobayashi last September, with Obies Han-Yan — Honolulu. e @ Meagen Huelsenbeck Howe 


Yuen and Patrick Shwemmer ‘04 in attendance. | and Evan Howe were married July 1, 2006, in 
St. Agnes+Our Lady 


Phe couple met while in 


oraduate school at the Uni- of Fatima Catholic Delton, Mich. They 


versity of Tokyo. They live Church. They work live in Stanford, 


in lokyo, where Erica works and worship in the — Calif., where Josh attends law school. “Anne 

for an environmental con- Hough neighborhood | Timberlake performed the music for the cere- 

sulting company. e ® Abbey of Cleveland. The | mony, while Mara Anderson, Susan Powell, 

Tennis and Ivor Edmonds ceremony included | Lydia Scheidler, Ellie Anderson '03, Sarah 

‘02 were married June 2, kilts, a gospel choir, godparents, a handfasting Pilzer (05, and Maggie Keenan-Bolger ‘06 put 
2006, in Boston in the ceremony, and Holy Communion with bread their Old-B cooking skills to use preparing din- 
presence of their immedi- handmade by the partners. Meagen writes: “We ner after the ceremony. Food was followed by 
ate families. They met at thank Emily Hazel ‘06 for reading scripture, | dancing and eventually a campfire, complete with 
Oberlin in 2003 and have Sarah Reynolds ‘05 for her tireless work on the | champagne and s'mores.” e Liz Wagner and Nat 
been living, working, and shower and reception, and Tessa Shanks, Pittman 05 wrote in February that they were 
attending school in Boston. Amanda Joshi, Pamela DeBourg, Ken Lin | planning their June 30, 2007, wedding in 
“Life is great together, )2, Martha Snodgrass 03, and Allison O'Donnell [oledo, Ohio. They met at an Oberlin Hillel 
although we miss Obies!” and Baraka Noel, both ‘06, for attending the | retreat in February 2002. 


Oberlin Shansi Centennial Events 


A = | | 
7a Century of October 5-6, 2007 


BRI Ne | Ne DIVERSE WOR LDS T0G ETH ER Oberlin Shansi Music and Dance in Asia Symposium 
Fall 2007 - Second module course 
The Meanings of the Memorial Arch 
November 9-11, 2007 
Global Compass — ART NOW 
community programs, Shansi has empowered generations International discourse on current ART issues and trends 
of participants to make constructive contributions to December 30, 2007 - January 16, 2008 
Shansi/OC Alumni Trip: Treasures of India; Past and Present 


mmaiarch 4-6, 2008 — 
A symposium entitled os ROTC 


and HIV/AIDS: Bodies,P practice, Research, Attya dtr 
fi vel) 7 () Ng 5 ie 


This year, Oberlin Shansi reflects on a century of bringing 


diverse worlds together. Through educational exchange and 


Asian and American institutions and communities. 


Please join us in any of the followingwas 
events presented in celebrati e 
p onOre 


A ( entury of A symposium entit! 
BRINGING DIVERSE WORLDS TOGELHERasaammammmrtstory or a Cen 
~ May 23- 
Shansi Cen : 
Commencement/Reunio Nee 


For more information on all events 
call 440-775-8605 or visit www.oberlin.edu/shansi 
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Lester “Roy” Lazarus, a former professor of 
opera at Oberlin, founded and directed the 


Oberlin Music Theater, an important summer 
festival that helped train a generation of young 
artists. His career as a performer, opera direc- 
tor, and educator spanned some 60 years, with 
appearances on Broadway and work with Don 
Adams and Carol Burnett at Green Mansions in 
the Adirondacks. He directed opera companies 
across the United States and, in recent years, 
taught voice in Maine. Mr. Lazarus died April 13 


in Maine, leaving two sons and three grandsons. 


Andor Toth Sr., former professor of violin and 


chamber music, formed the first Oberlin String 
Quartet in 1955. He went on to teach and direct 
at colleges in California, Colorado, and Texas, 
retiring from Stanford University in 1989. He 
performed with symphony orchestras and cham- 
ber music ensembles around the world, includ- 
ing the Stanford String Quartet and the New 
Hungarian Quartet. In retirement, he toured 
Europe as first violinist with the Takacs String 
Quartet and founded the Chamber Music San 
Juans in San Juan Island, Wash. Mr. Toth died 
November 28, 2006, in Los Angeles, leaving 
two sons and two grandchildren. His son, cellist 
Andor Toth Jr. 69, preceded him in death. 


1923 

Katharine “Kaye” Smith Empie taught dance 
early in her career before working as a social 
worker at Johns Hopkins Hospital. She married 
Paul Empie and initiated a drama group for 
young adults at an orphanage in Germantown, 
Pa., later moving to Upper Montclair, N.J., where 
she assumed leadership roles with the Mt. 


Hebron schools and the American Red Cross. 


Summer 2007 


| 
| 


She died December 15, 2006, at age 102, leaving 
three daughters, including Barbara Empie Greene 
55 and Charlotte Empie Hed ’58; nine grand- 


children; and 11 great-grandchildren. 


1928 


Janice Deringer Herrick died March 9 at the 


age of 100. She leaves daughter Katharine 
Herrick Tutchings '59, a son, two grandchildren, 


and six great-grandchildren. 


1930 

Elizabeth Shortt Roess was dedicated to inter- 
nationalism, interracial progress, and politics, as 
represented by her lifelong interests in the U.N., 
UNICEF, and various interracial organizations. 
She lived in Winter Haven, Fla., for more than 
50 years, where she died December 25, 2006, 
leaving five children, including Martha Roess 
Barglow '57 and Charles Roess '59; 12 grand- 


children; and 17 great-grandchildren. 


1932 

Paul H. Erler earned his MBA at Harvard 
Business School and enjoyed a 50-year career 
in retail with the Joseph Horne Company, 
Montgomery Ward, and Dykes Lumber Com- 
pany. Upon retirement, he and his wife, Louise 
32, opened and operated two card and gift shops 
in Princeton, N.J., until the age of 84. Mr. Erler 
died April 14 in Exeter, N.H., leaving his wife of 
72 years, three children, seven grandchildren, 


and three ereat-grandchildren. 


1933 


Elizabeth G. Cover taught in the Youngstown 
and Liberty (Ohio) schools for 30 years, retiring 
in 1977. She was a longtime member of the 
Oberlin Women’s Club and the Sekulta Club. 
She died December 26, 2006, leaving her chil- 


dren and grandchildren. 


Margaret Marquart died November 27, 2006, 


leaving a sister, Martha Marquart Ivory 37. 


1937 


Elaine Williams Blum taught sixth grade in 
the Chardon, Ohio, schools. Later, living in Jekyll 
Island, Ga., she was a church organist, played 
violin with the Coastal Symphony Orchestra, and 
belonged to the Jekyll Island Garden Club and 
Arts Association. Several of her paintings won 
awards in local competitions. She died January 
10, leaving her husband, Willard, three daugh- 


ters, and three grandchildren. 


1935 

Sibyl Long held a master’s degree in social work 
and worked at Massachusetts General and 
Rhode Island hospitals, provided long-term sup- 
port to the Cystic Fibrosis Service, and most 
recently served as a corporator of the Blue Hill 
Memorial Hospital. She died December 27, 
2006, leaving her husband, Thurston, of 62 


years, three daughters, and three grandchildren. 


bee fabs 


Louise Matthews Poole (nee Cora Louise 
Matthews) taught music in public schools in 
Ohio, Illinois, Florida, and Georgia, later becom- 
ing a certified gemologist and jeweler. She died 
May 3 in Roanoke, Va., leaving three children, 
including Linda Poole McFadyen ‘64 and 
Meredith June Poole ’68, and four grandchildren. 


I 940 

Hazel Snoddy Loughridge, a lifelong teacher 
who specialized in eighth-grade math, died 
August 7, 2006. She and her late husband, James 
‘40, retired to Wooster, Ohio, in 1977 and moved 


to Colorado in 2002. 


Frederick C. Myers spent his career as the 
director of junior-high and grade-school bands in 
Elkhart, Ind. He died August 8, 2006, in Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio, leaving his son, Philip Myers, 
principal hornist in the New York Philharmonic 


since 1980, and daughter Janet Myers Slack °67. 


I Q4 I 

Robert Herrick, a retired Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company public relations supervi- 
sor and former Plain Dealer reporter, died Febru- 
ary 11 in Punta Gorda, Fla. He retired in 1983 and 
did part-time investigative work for the Census 
Bureau. He was a past trustee and fleet captain of 
the Bay Boat Club in Ohio and held leadership 
positions in public relations and civic organizations. 


He leaves his wife, Jinny, a daughter, and a grandson. 


1942 

Dr. Richard R. Holmes, emeritus professor 
of chemistry at Hofstra University, chaired the 
department there for 21 years. He held a PhD 
from the University of Minnesota and held 
teaching positions at Oberlin and the University 
of North Dakota. In retirement, he spent time at 
homes in Colchester, Conn., and Lakeland, Fla., 
where he enjoyed gardening, golfing, and tennis. 
He died April 16, leaving four daughters and nine 


grandchildren. 


EE 


Carolyn Nicholson Terrell worked for the 
Friends General Conferences, Friends Journal, 
and the Quaker University Fellowship. She 
taught briefly in West Philadelphia and enjoyed 
traveling, teaching Sunday school, assisting in 
children’s programs, and gardening. She died 
February 20 in New Jersey, leaving two sons, a 


daughter, and five grandchildren. 


1943 


Marie Brooks Kutz and her family lived in var- 
ious large cities before settling in Sarasota, Fla. 
She continued her love of music after Oberlin, 
teaching piano and giving recitals in many 
churches. She worked for the national Women’s 
Guild of the United Church of Christ and the 
Ohio Conference of the United Church of 
Christ. Mrs. Kutz died June 9, 2005, leaving 
daughter Rebecca Kutz-Marks '72, 


two grandchildren. 


a son, and 


Mary Loewenstein, a longtime music 
teacher in Little Falls, N.Y., died February 24 


in Mayfield, Ohio. She was the widow of the late 
Gustav Lowenstein. She was the principal violin- 
ist in a chamber music ensemble during the 
1980s and '90s and also taught privately. 


Dr. Carl Moore, a retired research chemist at 


the Dow Chemical Company, died November 
28, 2006, in Morristown, N.J. He leaves his wife, 


Lenore '43, a son, and a granddaughter. 


Philip C. Murray, a self-made Nantucket, 


Mass., entrepreneur, built a successful retail 
clothing business, Murray’s Toggery Shop, where 
his trademarked Nantucket Reds sailcloth pants 
became an international success. He enjoyed 
mentoring young adults and serving his commu- 
nity as Rotary president, governor of the 
Nantucket Yacht Club, and head of the boards of 
the Cottage Hospital and Pacific National Bank. 
He died February 1, leaving his wife, Elizabeth, 


three children, and six grandchildren. 


Rev. Robert Reardon, president of Anderson 
College for 25 years, died February 10 in 
Anderson, Ind. He held a master’s degree in 
sacred theology from Oberlin, a master of divini- 
ty degree from Vanderbilt, and pastored congre- 
gations in Ohio and Pennsylvania. Under his 
presidency, Anderson took steps toward becom- 
Reardon wrote two books: 
The Early Morning Light and This Is The Way It 


Is. He leaves four children. His wife, Geraldine 


ing a university. Rey, 
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Hurst Reardon '43, died in 2001. 


1944 
Dr. Jerome Benson, retired chief pathologist at 
Mount Sinai Medical Center and the Miami 
Heart Institute, died May 15. As vice president 
of the National Accrediting Agency for Clinical 
Laboratory Services, he helped develop edu- 
cational programs in the Miami-Dade area. In 
retirement, he earned an associates degree in 
photography and traveled the globe with his cam- 
era. He leaves his wife, Jane, a daughter, and sis- 


ter Adele G. Fishman °50. 


Ruth Reininga Cornell taught elementary 


school in Claremont and Pasadena, Calif., and 
worked as a copy editor for Harcourt-Brace 
Publishers in San Diego. She died March 16 at 


age 88, leaving a daughter and two sons. 


_ Janet Jacobs, headmistress of the Ellis School 


in Shadyside, Pa., from 1971 to 1986, was known 
for resisting pressure to introduce coeducation. 
She spent a year at a grammar school in Kent, 
England, as a Fulbright exchange teacher. For 
years she served as a teacher and academic 
dean at the Northfield School for Girls in 
Massachusetts before being hired at Ellis, where 
her tenure was marked by improved diversity and 
professional development opportunities for facul- 
ty. Miss Jacobs died January 15, leaving several 


nieces and nephews. 


1945 
Rev. William W. Reid Jr. served in the Army 
Medical Corps during WWII, spending eight 
months as a prisoner of war. A graduate of the 
Yale Divinity School, he was a minister in the 
Wyoming Conference of the United Methodist 
Church for 56 years, six of them as Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., district superintendent. Also an accom- 
plished hymn writer, his works, most notably O 
God of Every Nation, have been published in 
many denominations. An avid bird-watcher for 
70 years, he was a regional compiler for the 
National Audubon Society. Rev. Reid died March 
27 in Pennsylvania, leaving his wife, Margaret 
Latshe Reid "45; two sons, Tom Reid ’80 and 
Philip Reid 73; daughter Elizabeth Reid Beebe 
75; sister Mary Reid Puckett '41; six grandchil- 


dren; and four great-grandchildren. 


Rev. James C. Trimble pastored churches in 


Ohio, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana. 


and Florida for 27 years before beginning work in 


the mental health field at Orange Memorial Hos- 
pital in Orlando. In retirement, he and his wife, 
Agnes Trimble '45, traveled North America on 
birding tours while enjoying summers in Vermont. 
An avid golfer, Rev. Trimble also volunteered at 
a suicide prevention hotline and local hospital 
auxiliary. He died March 2 in Florida, leaving his 


wife of 65 years and three daughters. 


1946 

Mary Dent Crisp, who was driven from the 
leadership of the Republican Party in 1980 after 
clashing with Republicans over abortion rights 
and the ERA, died March 24 at her home in 
Phoenix. She began her political career as a 
deputy registrar in Arizona, moving up the 
Republican ranks to co-chair the Republican 
National Committee in 1977. Her feminist 
stances led to her ouster in 1980 and a sharp 
rebuke from then presidential candidate Ronald 
Reagan. During that year she made a plea to the 
Republican National Convention for passage of 
the equal rights amendment to the Constitution; 
she later directed the political action committee 
of the National Abortion Rights Action League 
and founded the National Republican Coalition 
for Choice. From 1984 through the mid-1990s, 
she was national director of Business Executives 
for National Security. She leaves her compan- 
ion, William Taylor, a son, two daughters, and 


two grandchildren. 


US fa 


Prudence Fullam Clark worked for Eastman 
Kodak in Rochester, N.Y, and spent many years 
heading the medical library at the University of 
Richmond before serving with Christ Episcopal 
Church in Oberlin. She died September 28, 
2006, leaving three sons, including Leighton 
Clark '77, and eight grandchildren, including 
Meredith Clark ‘08. 


Laura Crump Bradshaw died January 29 
in Tryon, N.C., leaving her husband, John 
Bradshaw '47, two sons, three daughters, and 


10 grandchildren. 


Ellen Moyer Keene died January 9, leaving 


two daughters and two sons. 


Henry M. Passmore taught at the Oakwood 
School in Poughkeepsie, N.Y., before being 
appointed director of community planning for 


the United Fund in Massachusetts. He then 
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served as a budget analyst for the United Way in 
Pennsylvania and was involved in international 
programs with the American Friends Service 
Committee. He died January 22 in San Antonio, 
Texas, leaving two daughters; a son, Samuel ‘85: 


and nine grandchildren. 


Mary Peabody Smith was a counseling secre- 
tary for the Beaverton, Ore., public schools and an 
active member of her church. She died March 


6, leaving three sons and seven grandchildren. 


Dr. Ralph Thomlinson and his wife, Margaret 
Mary 47, were among the first students to live 
in co-ed housing at Oberlin. He taught at 
California State University from 1959 to 1988 
and performed research at Chulalongkorn Uni- 
versity in Thailand, the Center for Demographic 
Research in Morocco, the London School of 
Economics, and the National Institute for Demo- 
graphic Research in Paris. His seven published 
books included Thailand's Population, the first to 
describe Thai demography. Dr. Thomlinson died 
February 8 in San Francisco, leaving a daughter, 


a son, and three grandsons. 


Rev. John “Jack” Wells had a 38-year career 
as a Presbyterian minister, serving churches in 
Maryland, Delaware, Montana, Nebraska, and 
Idaho. In retirement, he served parishes in New 
Zealand and Australia. He and his wife, Shirley 
Atchison Wells ’47, traveled extensively and 
enjoyed taking part in Elderhostel programs and 
leading tours “down under.” Rev. Wells died 
November 25, 2006, leaving his wife of 58 years, 
four daughters, eight grandchildren, and three 
great-grandchildren. 


IQ50 

Dr. Francis Holmes was a 37-year professor 
at the University of Massachusetts and direc- 
tor of the Shade Tree Laboratories, where he 
performed scientific research on tree diseases. 
The labs tested a quarter-million elm samples 
for Dutch elm disease and diagnosed a variety of 
other diseases on more than 150 kinds of trees. 
He was editor of the monthly Tree News, pub- 
lished the New England Records of Champion 
Trees, and chaired the research committee for 
the International Society of Arboriculture. He 
spent three sabbatical research years in the 
Netherlands, twice as a Fulbright Scholar. A 
humanitarian, Dr. Holmes helped fund the 
Human Relations Council in Amherst, Mass., 


was active with the Society of Friends, and 


2007 


SUMMER 


helped collect clothing for refugees in Europe. 
He died March 27, leaving his wife, Helen 
“Becky” Bequaert Holmes 51, a daughter, two 
sons, and three grandchildren. Memorial dona- 
tions may be made to the George Jones Botany 
Fund, Oberlin College Office of Development, 
50 W. Lorain, St, Oberlin, OH 44074. 


Captain David E. Sigsworth had a 31-year 
career with the U.S. Navy, serving as executive 
officer of the minesweeper Esteem, command- 
ing officer of the amphibious ship Outagamie 
County, and two years as assistant director of 
Naval Intelligence in the Pentagon. His final 
tour, before retirement in 1982, was as chief of 
staff of the 11th Naval District. Eschewing a 
second career in retirement, he instead tended 
to his Coronado, Calif., flower garden and qual- 
ified as a master gardener. He died January 15, 


leaving a son, a daughter, and a grandchild. 


I 95 I 

Dr. Shirley Conover MacMillan, a distin- 
guished environmental scientist in Canada, led 
teams that undertook environmental impact 
assessments for the Davis Strait, Sable Island, 
and Hibernia oil fields. In the late 1980s and 
‘90s, she directed two CIDA international 
development projects in Indonesia and the 
Philippines. In 2002, she was awarded the Rose 
Hulman Award for her contributions to environ- 
mental assessment in The Hague, Netherlands. 
Dr. Conover died January 8, leaving her hus- 
band, Robert Conover '50, four children, and 


three grandchildren. 


Dr. Walter Dennig, a postgraduate student at 
the Oberlin Theological Seminary, earned a DD 
at Heidelberg University and studied extensively 
in Switzerland. He served as a pastor in the 
Black Forest region of Germany, then as director 
of the Protestant School of Social Work and 
Religious Education in Freiburg. Based on his 
American experiences, he developed a participa- 
tory model of organization for local churches 
that was adopted throughout Germany. He died 
May 5 in Freiburg, leaving his wife, Joanne 
Thompson Dennig’51, four children, and three 


grandchildren. 


Mary Ann Dodd was the university organ- 
ist and special instructor in organ at Colgate 
University for 20 years, where she played a key 
role in the construction and design of the 


Franklin G. Brehmer Memorial Organ. She per- 


Dr. JoHN R. BROWN Jr. ’33 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 
TRUSTEE 


Former Oberlin College Trustee John 
R. Brown Jr., MA °35 enjoyed a distin- 
guished 35-year career in the emerging 
fields of polymer science and petro- 
chemicals. As vice president for research 
and development at Colgate-Palmolive 
from 1957 through 1973, he established 
a research center in New Jersey and helped 
modernize European subsidiaries. As a 
longtime Oberlin trustee, he was known 
as a wise steward and decision-maker. His 
colleagues remember how he forcefully 
upheld the integrity of the Board during 
the turbulent protests for divestment of 
South African stock. While chairing the 
presidential search committee that led 
to the appointment of Emil Danenberg, 
he undertook an experimental process 
that allowed faculty, student, and alum- 
ni committees to bring forth candidates. 

Dr. Brown gave generously to Oberlin 
over the years, especially to science and 
athletics. In 1992, he designated his 60th 
reunion bequest to the modernization of 
the Wright Physics Building, which kicked 
off a matching grant phase that initiated 
fundraising for the Science Center cam- 
paign. A varsity basketball player and 
soccer captain at Oberlin, he became a 
charter member of the John W. Heisman 
Club. He wrote the presentation for friend 
Jesse Philips’ honorary degree from 
Oberlin in 1988, but couldn’t attend due 
to the death of his wife of 50 years, the 
former Elizabeth Watermulder “36. Dr. 
Brown was a John Frederick Oberlin 
Society charter member and held leader- 
ship positions in various alumni organi- 
zations, including the New York Club. 
Elected to Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma 
Xi, he was honored as a Fellow for his 
standing in the world of science by the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

Dr. Brown died April 3, 2007, leav- 
ing his second wife, the former Ruth 
Lightner ‘38; three children; and three 


grandchildren. 
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memorial minute 


ELBRIDGE “Fuzzy” PUTNAM VANCE 
19 15—2007 


Emeritus Professor of Mathematics 


LBRIDGE PUTNAM VANCE, from college days on, was called 
Fuzz or Fuzzy by everybody but his mother. He was born 


> 


February 7, 1915, in Cincinnati on the grounds of Lane 
Seminary, where his father was a faculty member. 

At Oberlin most folks assumed that Fuzzy’s nickname was 
derived from the brush haircut that he sported for many years. But 
actually, he had picked up the nickname as a student at the College 
of Wooster, where his bushy-bearded uncle who was nicknamed 
Fuzzy was the dean of men and chair of the religion department. 

I first heard of Fuzz when I was preparing to come to Oberlin as 
a first-year student in 1950. | was consulting with my older brother, 
who had graduated from Oberlin in 1947 as a history major, and as 
such had stayed as far away from mathematics as he could. But when 
I asked for his advice regarding the best teachers in the mathematics 
department, he quickly responded that the only one he had heard of 
was Fuzzy Vance. I took that as some sort of an endorsement and was 
never disappointed when I was enrolled in his courses. He was cer- 
tainly the most influential teacher that I had at Oberlin. 

Fuzz came to Oberlin in the middle of World War Il when the 
College was hiring a large number of temporary faculty members to 
teach servicemen in the V-12 unit that was then based here. He 
loved to tell the story of the letter he got from the dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences advising him to polish up his curriculum vitae, 
since he (along with all the other temporary hires) would not be 
retained the following year. Indeed, he was the only one of that entire 
group who was offered a longer-term position. 

Stabilizing leadership was in very short supply in the mathemat- 
ics department in the middle 1940s, and the situation set the stage 
for Fuzz, the most junior member of the department, to be appoint- 
ed acting chairman in 1948, followed by a two-year appointment as 
chairman. In 1951 he was appointed chairman for an unspecified term, 
a position he held until he resigned from it in 1977. In his early years 
as chairman, Fuzz assembled what at the time was regarded as a 
diverse staff, including Asian, African American, and Jewish faculty 
members. 

While Fuzz published a number of papers, both scholarly and 
pedagogical, his most influential work appeared in textbook form. 


From 1954 through 1975, he authored or coauthored nine textbooks. 


four of which appeared in Spanish translation and another two o 
which were published in Braille. The texts have been adopted ir 
the U.S., Canada, Japan, Central America, and South America, with 
more than a million new copies having been sold. 

Fuzz served the College in many capacities. He was very regular 
ly elected to the College Faculty Council and the General Faculty 
Council back in the days when there were no term limits and nc 
restrictions on dual membership. He served as acting dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences during two separate semesters. He was 
also a very active member of other committees—admissions, student! 
life, religious life—the list goes on. He loved Oberlin, and particularly, 
the students, supporting and honoring them in many ways beyond 
the classroom and advising settings. As a highly respected faculty mem- 
ber he was occasionally called on by the administration to address 
(and hopefully calm down) crowds of protesting students. He regular- 
ly marched in Commencement exercises, even at age 90. And quite 
some time ago he established two substantial scholarships for minority, 
and mathematically talented students. 

Fuzz held a number of positions with national organizations. He: 
chaired the Ohio section of the Mathematical Association of America’ 
(MAA). He was the book review editor for the American Mathematical 
Monthly trom 1949 until 1957, and later an associate editor. He chaired! 
the Advanced Placement Committee of the College Entrance Examina-- 
tion Board from 1961 to 1965, having served as chief reader earlier. He 
was a member of the National Committee on Educational Media of the 
MAA and chaired the Committee of Examiners for Mathematics, . 
the comprehensive college tests for the Educational Testing Service. 

Some of Fuzz’s sabbatical years were spent writing and revising: 
his books, but during others he was engaged in different activities. In 
1960-61 he studied numerical analysis at Stanford, supported by a 
National Science Foundation Faculty Fellowship. In 1966-67 he 
spent time at the University of Auckland in New Zealand. In 1976- 
77, he taught mathematics at Glenville, an inner-city high school in 
Cleveland. The following semester he undertook a much different 
teaching assignment at Phillips Academy in Andover, Mass. During 
the summer of 1965, under the auspices of Columbia University and 
the U.S. Agency for International Development, he was a consultant 


and teacher in a summer institute for high school and college teach- 
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sin Ranchi, India. 

5uzz finally retired from the facul- 

in 1983, 39 years after accepting 
at supposedly very temporary first 
berlin College faculty appointment. 

Fuzz was also a valued contributor to 
wn of Oberlin, elected president of 
e Oberlin School Board in 1957 and 
59. He served on the town Planning 
ommission, was an enthusiastic 
otarian, and held leadership positions 
the PTA and the Boy Scout program. 
e was also an Eagle Scout. 

Fuzz and his first wife, Peg, had four 
iildren—Suzy, Peter, Doug, and Emily. 
pon his death February 18 in Shelton, 
ash., he was survived also by his sec- 
id wife, Jean, and two of her children, 
ary and Karon Haigh, plus 14 grand- 
ildren and eight great-grandchildren. 
Fuzz was quite unassuming. More 
an a few times, some of us got unde- 
rved credit for accomplishments that 
sre more accurately attributable to his 
‘orts behind the scenes. He was a 
arm and caring friend to folks in need 
such a friend—be they very senior 
Iministrators, faculty colleagues, or 

vice employees. 

As Bob Longsworth, himself one of 
berlin’s most respected retirees, recent- 
wrote in a note following Fuzz’s death, 
uzz was a wonderful human being 
d...an underappreciated giant among 
embers of the Oberlin faculty.” I have 

agree with that assessment, and | 

ow that he will be greatly missed by 

- many friends whose lives he touched 

sensitively and generously. 


EORGE ANDREWS '54 is the Emeritus 
drew and Pauline Delaney Professor of 

athematics at Oberlin College. The 
ove is excerpted from a Memorial 

inute adopted by a standing vote of the 
neral Faculty of Oberlin College on 
ch 21, 2007. 
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was an active member of the American Guild of 


| Organists, with reviews and articles appear- 


ing frequently in The American Organist and 


_ formed and lectured throughout the U.S. and | 


The Diapason. She died January 1, leaving her | 


husband, Jack, a son, a daughter, and three 


| grandchildren. 


Doug Ross, while studying and teaching at MIT 
in the 1950s, created and led development of | 


APT, the computer language used for the auto- 


matic programming of numerically controlled 
machine tools. He coined the term “computer- | 


assisted design,” led MIT's CAD project through | 


the 1960s, and helped develop the software engi- 
neering language AED. In 1969, he founded the 


_ software engineering company SofTech, which 


marketed products based on the Structured 


Analysis and Design Technique, which he also 


_ developed. He enjoyed music and studying the 
intersection of philosophy and science. Mr. | 
Ross died January 31 in Boston, leaving his 


wife, Patricia Mott Ross ’50; three daughters; 


_ sisters Lydia Gomez-Ibanez ’38 and Margaret — 
Hastings ‘50; nephews Daniel Gomez-Ibanez | 
_'64 and Miguel Gomez-Ibanez '67; and three 


grandchildren. 


1956 


Alexander Turco devoted his career to church | 


music and music education, serving as a church 


_ organist and music director in Dearborn, Mich., | 
_ for 32 years and as an instructor of music at 


Henry Ford Community College until his retire- 


Ernest “Bud” Ledbetter joined Ledbetter 
Insurance Agency, his family’s business in 
Oklahoma City, after graduating, and served as 
president throughout his career. His many civic 


involvements included the United Way, the 


_ Junior Chamber of Commerce, and several pro- 


ment in 2005. He died October 30, 2006, leav- | 


ing his wife, Wilma Turco '56; three daughters, 


_ including Beth Turco '82; and eight grandchil- 


dren. Memorial contributions may be made to 


_ the Oberlin College Office of Development, 50 
|W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074. 


I saa joey 


_ Dr. Michael B. Grossman, a political science 


professor at several California universities, stud- 


White House and the News Media (1981), a book 


| he co-wrote, was called “first-rate” by Foreign 


Affairs magazine. He taught and was appointed 


_ ied the relationship between the president and | 


the news media. Portraying the President: The 


chair of the political science department at — 


Towson State University in Baltimore in 1970 
and moved to California in 1988, where he 
taught at UC Davis, California State University, 
and UC Berkeley. He died May 14 in Oakland, 


leaving two daughters and four grandchildren. 


fessional organizations. He was an avid reader 
of science fiction and enjoyed cycling, piloting 
single engine planes, and showing his Afghan 


Hounds. He died February 19. 


| Joy Lee Strausbaugh was an accomplished 


musician who studied in Rome and Salzburg 
after earning an MFA in piano performance and 
theory at the Manhattan School of Music. She 
taught music throughout her career and spent 
the last several years performing and offering pri- 
vate piano instruction in Iowa City. She died 
December 21, 2006, leaving her husband, John 
Kerr, two stepsons, three step-grandchildren, 
her father, and two siblings. 


1959 

Alice Summerbell Culbert earned her mas- 
ters degree in physics at the University of Illinois 
and taught high school physics and math in 
Solon, Ohio, for three years. In the early 1960s, 
she and her husband, Harvey Culbert ‘58, moved 
to the Chicago area, where they raised their four 
adopted children. Mrs. Culbert volunteered with 
the Campfire Girls, the League of Women 
Voters, the NAACP, and the Open Door Society, 
an organization of parents with multiracial fam- 
ilies. She returned to the workforce in the 1980s 
as a technical writer, working for several soft- 
ware companies and later at SPSS in Chicago. 
She died January 31 at Kendal at Oberlin, leav- 
ing her husband, four children, and six grand- 


children. 


Peter Nevins spent his career at Stroudsburg 
University, serving as sports information director 
from 1969 until his retirement in 2002 and as 
adjunct professor of a graduate course in sports 
management. A member of the Hall of Fame 
of the College Sports Information Directors of 
America, he received the Warren Berg Award as 
the nation’s outstanding college division SID and 
the Irving Marsh Award for outstanding service 
by the Eastern College Athletic Conference. He 
died January 6, leaving his wife, Gail, two sons, 


and several grandchildren. 


1959 


Gretschen Zimmerman Amphlet earned 


|S rrr en 


degrees in language studies in Switzerland, 
France, and Spain and a translator's diploma at 
the University of Geneva. She moved to England 
in 1964 and taught in primary and secondary 
schools, later establishing a successful company 
that specialized in teaching foreign languages to 
British exporters. She died July 14, 2006, leaving 
her husband, John, a daughter and son, and a 


granddaughter. 


1960 

Carole Knittle Becker was a lifelong environ- 
mentalist and believer in social justice. She died 
in Minneapolis in May after battling Lou 
Gehrig's Disease, leaving three sons, a sister, 


Rebecca Knittle 62, and two grandchildren. 


1961 


/ Marjorie McCall Price earned a second bach- 


Willard Johnson, a respected scholar of 


Buddhism, was an Oberlin Shansi representative 
in India from 1961 to 1963. He taught in the reli- 
gious studies department at San Diego State 
University for many years and was co-author of 
Buddhist Religions: A Historical Introduction, 
a Classic text in the field. He died December 29, 


2006, leaving his wife, Livia. 


elor's degree at Ohio State University and taught 
in the Kettering Moraine School District for 24 
years. An active member of the King Lutheran 
Church, she served on the church council and 
taught computer and Bible classes. She died 
December 9, 2006, leaving her husband, James, 
two daughters, two stepchildren, and 12 grand- 


children. 


1966 
Stephen Shrader earned a master’s degree at 


the Writers’ Workshop at the University of lowa 


and taught creative writing at the University of 


Hawaii. He later moved on to newspaper work 
and graphic design. He enjoyed painting, pho- 
tography, and poetry writing. He died February 
23 at his home in Hawaii, leaving a son, his 


mother, and siblings. 


1968 


Gary Rosen, a well-known children’s musician 
and performer, was best known for the children’s 
classic, Teddy Bear’ Picnic. At Oberlin in 1968, 
he and his classmates played in the band Ant 


Trip Ceremony, which released the album 24 


Dr. FREDERICK S. Cross ’42 
PIONEER HEART SURGEON 


Hours, which later spawned a cult following on 
the Internet. In New York in 1974, he and Bill 
Shontz formed the duo Rosenshontz, which 
released six children’s albums and led to tele- 
vision appearances. Later, as a solo artist in 
Brattleboro, Vt., he recorded several CDs and 
toured, involving his three children in his per- 
formances. Diagnosed with Lou Gehrig's Disease 
three years ago, Mr. Rosen died April 14 at his 
home. He leaves his wife, Mary Shae Rosen, his 


three children, a brother, and a sister. 


1952 

Violist Peter A. Guroff was an active member of 
the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, even after 
being diagnosed with lymphoma 15 years ago. 
He earned his master’s degree in music at the 
University of Houston and played in the Houston 
Symphony, the Houston Ballet Orchestra, the 


‘Texas Chamber Orchestra, and as principal vio- 


list of the Richmond Symphony in Virginia. He 
taught violin and viola privately in the Mt. 
Lebanon area and was head of the Ionian 
Chamber Players. He died February 6 at age 
47, leaving his wife, Maureen, two children, his 
mother and stepmother, and siblings. 


As co-inventor of the first heart-lung machine, Frederick Cross ’42 
helped jump-start the use of open-heart surgery. The Kay-Cross 
Rotating Disk Oxygenator, which was named for Cross and his co- 
inventor, Earle B. Kay, became one of the most widely used heart-lung 
machines in the world in the 1950s. The invention allowed surgeons to 
probe a living heart for extended periods of time by transferring the 
jobs of respiration and circulation from the patient’s lungs and heart 
to a machine. 

Dr. Cross went on to become involved in the development of artifi- 
cial heart valves, research that led to the Cross-Jones Caged Lens Mitral 
Valve, one of the first low-profile valves to be used in the replacement 
of damaged heart valves. In 1958, he and his associates published the 
earliest work on a technique in which cardiac arrest for open-heart sur- 
gery is caused by cooling the heart with a special solution. His early 
work on the use of hyperbaric oxygen and helium-oxygen mixtures in 
the treatment of intestinal obstruction was one of the first applications 
of hyperbaric pressure in clinical medicine. He helped to establish the 
first esophageal function lab in the Cleveland area, and his laboratory 
and clinical research resulted in more than 100 scientific publications 
and contributions to textbooks. 


Dr. Cross practiced surgery in Cleveland from 1953 to 1988. He 
served on the staff of several Cleveland hospitals, including St. Luke’s 
Hospital Medical Center, where he headed cardiothoracic and vascular 
surgery for 33 years and served as director of surgery for 26 years. He 
was professor of surgery at Case Western Reserve University School of 
Medicine and directed the surgical core curriculum at St. Luke’s Hospi- 
tal, where the Frederick S. Cross Heart Center was dedicated. 

His many honors included a Distinguished Service Award from the 
American Heart Association of Northeast Ohio, the Distinguished Mem- 
ber Award from the Academy of Medicine in Cleveland, and induction 
into the Cleveland Medical Hall of Fame. He was a diplomat of the 
American Board of Surgery and the American Board of Thoracic Surgery, 
and was president of the Cleveland Surgical Society and of the 
American Heart Association of Northeast Ohio. Dr. Cross lived in 
Hudson, Ohio, and enjoyed seasonal homes in Lake Chautauqua, 
N.Y., and Naples, Fla., where he spent time fishing, sailing, golfing, 
and water skiing. He died April 17, 2007, leaving his wife, Priscilla 
Baker Cross ’43, of 63 years; five children, including Leslie Cross ‘68 


+ 


and Barbara Cross ’7 1: two siblings; and eight grandchildren, including 
Jocelyn Jungers "99, 
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Photo by Leslie Candor Farquhar, 50, a resident of Kendal 


Jill Connone, Fitness Center Instructor, 
shown in her Tai Chi class, 1s also an 
instructor in several water programs. 
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A Contmuing Cave Retirement Co ; 


serving older adults in the Quaker traditiow. 


600 Kendal Drive * Oberlin, OH 44074 
1-800-548-9469 » www.kao.kendal.org 
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BABA 


STAYING ACTIVE 


Staff-supervised fitness classes: 


¢ Water aerobics on three levels 

¢ Group fitness training for strength, 
cardiovascular, abdominals and 
flexibility 

¢ Therapeutic pool exercises 

¢ AFEP - Arthritis Foundation exercise 

¢ Bodies in Motion - balance program 

¢ Arthritis Foundation Tai Chi 

¢ Yoga 


Individual or group organized: 


e Fitness room with exercise equipment 
e Lap swimming 
e Water walking group 


A special optional opportunity: 


Individual fitness assessments by the 
Fitness Center staff to determine 

residents’ fitness, goals, and concerns 
to formulate personal exercise plans. 


Exercise at Kendal also provides 
increased social contacts and 
encouragement which helps to 
build friendships and a sense 

of community. In short, it sure 
beats exercising at home alone. 


Yvonne Gay Fowler 


ONE MORE THING 


Wright Back Where it Belongs 


A $60,000 fundraising effort helped breathe new life into the Katharine 
Wright Haskell Memorial Fountain, which was given to the College in 
1931 in honor of 1898 Oberlin alumna Katharine Wright Haskell, sis- 
ter of Orville and Wilbur Wright. The hand-cut Italian marble fountain 
underwent extensive restoration at Fairplay Stonecarvers in Oberlin over 
the past year; it stands again in its original location in front of the 
Allen Memorial Art Museum. 


photo courtesy of Fairplay Stonecarvers 


